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Bread at every Meal |. 


was my training rule at college,” 


oa 


VASSAR ’39 


At Vassar, the vital energy and skill of charming 
Joanna Bard won recognition for her not only on 
the senior basketball team, but also in badminton, 
tennis, field hockey and swimming. 
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ke MOVING! That is the most im- 

portant rule of basketball,” says 
Miss Bard. “Any letdown leaves a wide- 
open opportunity for the opposition to 
pile up baskets. So you carry on—a hard, 
fast pace to the end of the last quarter. 
And the girl with real endurance loves it! 





“For lasting energy—the kind that stays 
with you to the end of the game—our team 
ate bread three times a day. And I advise 
the same rule for girls who want to excel 
in athletics... who want to get a lot done 
easily ... and feel splendidly energetic! 

“T never get tired of bread—it tastes so 
good! And I know that when I eat it plen- 
tifully, | don’t tire easily ... I have plenty 

+ e ” 
of energy for all the things I want to do. 


* * *. 


What bread in her diet does for vivacious 
Miss Bard, it can also do for you. Bread sup- 
plies not only quick energy, but sustained 
energy that lasts for hours. So let bread help 
you avoid fatigue . . . get work done easily ... 
keep up energy for fun . . . for good times! 





Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread isone 
of the best energy foods you 
can eat. It supplies—in almost 
ideal proportions—muscle- 
building proteins and energy- 
giving carbohydrates. And 
bread is nearly 100% digestible. 
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AMONG ¢hose PRESENTS 


T WAS a long-standing trait of the 
I Ryder family that there was always 
a great deal of talk about early 
Christmas shopping and getting every- 
thing ready weeks ahead, while in reality 
the peak of parcel wrapping was at its 
most desperate height on Christmas Eve. 
Bushy Ryder was stunned, therefore, 
on peeping into her brother Lofty’s 
room early in December, at the untradi- 
tional sight of a bushel—more or less— 
of holiday wrappings spread out upon 
his bed. Mens Lofting Ryder in per- 
son was bending over them gloatingly, 
a satisfied grin ornamenting his counte- 
nance. 

“By gravy!” cried Bushy. “You 
don’t mean to say you've actually done 
it, this year?” 

Lofty started and, failing in an at- 
tempt to conceal his scattered display, 
faced his sister triumphantly. 

“Yes, I have,’”” he announced firmly. 
“And what's more, you'll observe that 
I'm instituting a new departure. I'm 
introducing a note of homoge- 
neity into my packages this sea- 


“A JOKE?” 


son. 

“A note of homo-whichitty?” A 
inquired Bushy. 

“I'm going to tie ‘em all up 


alike, you dope,” explained 
Lofty. 
“Oh! So I see, to be sure,” 


agreed Bushy, examining the ex- 
hibit. For indeed, Lofty had 
laid in a quantity of gay wrap- 
ping paper of one pattern—sil- 
ver stars on a crimson ground 
—and an equal amount of silver 
tinsel ribbon. 

“Handsome, what?” he demanded. “It will save me 
hunting around among last year’s rumpled-up scraps and 
never finding anything the right size. Also, when you see 
something done up in this distinctive wrapping, you'll know 
who sent it, and say, ‘Ah! A present from Lofty!” 

‘“Where’ll that get us?” Bushy wondered. 

“Go away, tiresome child,” Lofty advised. “Go away and 
play. And on December twenty-fourth, wake up as usual to 
the fact that you haven’t wrapped anything yet, and go bur- 





BUSHY STAMMERED 


Bushy-and-Lofty story filled 
with Christmas spirit, in which 
Lofty learns that even unpremed- 
itated nobility has its rewards 


By 
EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


rowing in the cast-off paper and shriv- 
eled cellophane of yesteryear.” 

“Where are your <= 2” Bushy 
asked, looking around. ‘‘Are they all 
ready to be tied up in this distinctive 
stuff ?” 

“Well,” Lofty admitted, “er, of 
course—that is to say, what I mean is—’’ 

“You mean you haven't got any yet!” 
crowed Bushy. 

“When I do,” Lofty argued, “I can 
wrap them identically in a trice.” 

“I have a lot of my presents already,” 
Bushy informed him. “It’s just a ques- 
tion of whether it’s better to have wrap- 
pings and no presents, or presents and 
no wrappings.” 

“Oh, be still!” said Lofty. ‘You 
make my head reel. It sounds like 
Alice in Wonderland. Remove your- 
self, will you?” 

Bushy removed herself, and for some 
time nothing more was heard of Lofty 
and his Christmas preparations. 

Bushy was, for her, surprisingly well 
along with her gifts. Being 
short of cash—an habitual state 
with her—she had herself made 
most of the things destined for 
her family; hence she had neces- 
sarily begun early. Though sew- 
ing was by no means her strong 
point, she had cross-stitched an 
impressive tea cloth for her 
mother. The design rather in- 
appropriately consisted of frogs 
sitting on lily-pads—the pattern 
which had most appealed to her 
in the booklet she had purchased 
with the colored thread. For 
her father she had made a.to- 
bacco pouch out of suede leather, with a rawhide draw string. 
It od turned out to be considerably more bulky than she 
expected, but she decided he could put his slippers in it 
when he traveled, if he didn’t want to use it for its original 
purpose. And she had knitted Lofty a muffler in the school 
colors of red and gray, a job involving quite as much labor 
as the cross-stitched frogs; more labor, she sometimes felt, 
than he deserved. 

However, she viewed all these works of her own hands 
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with great contentment. When aug- 
mented by sundries from the ten-cent 
store, she felt they would make a sub- 
stantial showing. Nor did she intend 
to lay out any of her carefully hoarded 
dimes on quires of red-and-silver pa- 
per and yards of tinsel ribbon. She 
did not particularly want her family 
to be able to say at a glance, “Ah! A 
present from Bushy!" The surprise 
element was greater, she felt, if no one 
of her packages resembled another. 





O* all the presents Lofty had by 
this time assembled, he viewed 
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with greatest satisfaction his gift to 
Marjorie Olmsted. It consisted of a pair 
of copper book ends, painstakingly 
wrought by himself during a whole 
term of Shop. They were not con- 
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structed of flimsy sheet metal; they 
were solid, massive, and hand-ham- 
mered throughout weeks of noisy and 
devoted battering. The design each 
one bore, so heavily embossed, was that 
of a Snipe under sail—Lofty’s own 
boat, the Sea-Rider, presumably, in 
which he and Margie had sailed so of- 
ten and so pleasantly during the care- 
free summer vacations. Lofty studied his 
handiwork with deep gratification, fin- 
gering it lovingly, giving it a final rub. 
He was loath to conceal the book ends, 
at last, in the square box destined to 
hold them. Margie would be over- 
whelmed, mowed down, totally speech- 
less—which was as he would have it. 

It was still several days before 
Christmas when Bushy again invaded 
the privacy of her brother's room, to 
see if he had the eyelet punch, which 
she needed. She found him surveying 
a whole stack of neatly wrapped pack- 
Se on his bureau. Their identi. 
cal design gave them, indeed, a dis- 
tinctive air, and their size and number 
were most impressive. None was marked, and a stack of 
blank tags lay on Lofty’s desk. 

“Perfectly stupefying!” commented Bushy. “I do con- 
gratulate you. And how do you know which is which?” 

“Don’t touch them!” shrieked Lofty. “They're all ar- 
ranged according to a System! Owing to the System, and to 
my unusual powers of concentration, I know exactly what 
I'm doing. I am now about to sit down quietly at my desk 
and compose an appropriate sentiment for each. Much easier 
than scribbling them singly as one wraps, and dripping foun- 
tain pen ink on the bed.” 

“Pardon me!” said Bushy, in some awe. “I won't disturb 
the concentration. Why, it’s all positively amazing. By the 
way, have you the eyelet punch ?”’ 

“T have not,” said Lofty. ‘Scram, will you?” 

Bushy did so, and Lofty sat down quietly at his desk, his 
head full of appropriate sentiments. But he had not long 
to remain there. His friend Bill Lewis—the one who played 
the saxophone—called up urgently to say that Lofty was to 
come right over to the school gym. Had he forgotten that 
he was on the decorations committee for the Christmas dance ? 
He had, despite his unusual powers of concentration. Then 
came the dance itself, and skating with Marjorie, and skiing 
with everybody, and, all in all, it was the afternoon of De- 
cember twenty-fourth before Lofty again sat down quietly at 
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Illustrated by LESLIE TURNER 


his desk, with most of the appropriate sentiments knocked 
out of his head. 

Bushy loved Christmas Eve. She loved the last, exciting 
bustle—and under everything the waiting hush of those last 
hours before Christmas itself. People hurried gaily, lights 
glittered, voices chattered. But underneath, the world waited 
quietly below the shining of the Star. It shone very brightly 
to-night, as Bushy and Lofty walked through the snow to 
deliver various packages. The jars of jelly topped with pine 
sprigs that Mrs. Ryder always sent to old Miss Harkinson; 
the things for certain teachers and assorted friends—and 
Lofty’s square, heavy parcel for Marjorie Olmsted. 

Marjorie was out, so Lofty didn’t linger. He handed his 
package to the colored maid, with injunctions to be sure it 
was safely delivered. 

“What's in there, anyhow?” Bushy wondered. 
bomb, I'd say, from the way you handle it.” 

“Fine thing for Margie—a time bomb!” said Lofty, be- 
ginning to whistle Come, All Ye Faithful. 

“You never can tell,’ Bushy mused. ‘Oh, isn’t Christmas 
Eve perfect ?” 

‘Abs’ lutely,”” agreed Lofty, setting a jaunty pace. 
feeling of satisfaction at this point.” 

“I don’t mean that,”’ Bushy said. “I don’t mean anything 
about presents, or being all done with getting things ready.” 
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“DON’T TOUCH THEM!” SHRIEKED LOFTY AS BUSHY INVADED HIS ROOM AND 
THEN PAUSED IN AWE. “THEY'RE ALL ARRANGED ACCORDING TO A SYSTEM!” 


“I should have thought your little head would be occupied 
with nothing but anticipation of what you're going to get,” 
said Lofty condescendingly. 

“If your little head is going to be occupied with nothing 
but that sort of remark,’ Bushy sighed, “I think I'll walk 
by myself.” 

“Come, come now,” said Lofty indulgently, “no harm 
meant. “Tis a decent sort of starry night, isn’t it?” He 
looked up into the keen, frost-filled air with a sudden ap- 
preciation, and the two walked on homeward, overflowing 
with an unusual amount of peace and good will. 

Indeed, Lofty remained in a singularly tender and codp- 
erative mood throughout the evening's festivities. He en- 
tered into the trimming of the tree with an enthusiasm he 
had not shown for several years. His underlying good humor 
was so strong to-night that he trolled a somewhat tuneless 
carol as he helped Bushy fasten the glittering decora- 
tions on the straight young hemlock that touched the living 
room ceiling. There were holly wreaths in the windows 
and candles below them—and beyond the panes, starlight on 
snow. Bushy was profoundly happy, as she always was on 
Christmas Eve, and the deep contentment engulfed her after 
she had gone to bed and lay drowsily listening to the creak 
of footsteps in the street, and, below, the comings and goings 
of her parents, attending to the last secret preparations. 
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The Ryder family had certain in- 
flexible customs, one of which was 
the nobly self-restrained habit of 
not opening the presents until after 
dinner. Breakfast was late and lei- 
surely, and almost immediately af- 
terward it was time for church. 
That left so little space before din- 
ner that the short interval was usu- 
ally taken up by an appetite-raising 
walk. 

This year, despite his merry mood 
on Christmas Eve, Lofty seemed to 
grow increasingly restive and de- 
spondent as the morning progressed. 
He fidgeted in church, stood up 
when he should have sat down, 
gazed absently and frowningly 
about the edifice, and sang a whole 
verse of It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear while the choir and 
congregation were rendering Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing. He would 
not join his family in their before- 
dinner walk, but having made sure 
from Hulda that there had been no 
call during his absence at church, 
slouched down beside the telephone 
in an attitude of nerve-wracked ex- 
pectancy. When, at dinner, he re- 
fused a second helping of turkey 
and fixings, even his father noticed 
his strange condition. 

“Not off your feed on Christmas 
day, surely?” inquired Mr. Ryder, 
carving knife poised. 

‘“No—oh, no,” sighed Lofty. 
“That is—well, maybe too much of 
that hard candy last night.” 

Lofty’s trouble, however, was not 
physical but mental. The Olmsted 
family, he well knew, did not ex- 
hibit the praiseworthy control of 
his own. They fell upon their pres- 
ents instantly after breakfast— 
nay, even before breakfast—and 
had dispatched the whole business long, long before din- 
ner. Margie must have been in possession of his superb 
book ends for hours, and still no word from her. He had 
thought she might even run around to the house to say 
“Merry Christmas!” He could picture her, with her dark 
hair flicking out from under her crimson ski hood, her dark 
eyes speaking volumes as she breathed, ‘Thank you, Lofty!” 
in accents that betrayed her overwhelming surprise and 
gratitude. 

But there was no word from her—not even a perfunctory 
telephone call. Nothing. Had the Olmsted family changed 
its habits? By some chance had she not yet opened his pack- 
age? Should he call her up, just to wish them all a Merry 
Christmas? No—no, he must not display any eagerness that 
might be interpreted as a bid for praise. He gloomily con- 
templated his half-eaten plum pudding, and marveled that 
Christmas dinner had never before seemed either prolonged 
or unappetizing. 

The tree presented its usual blaze of color and light. 
About its foot were piled the presents of the Ryder family, 
and prominent among them the various parcels wrapped in 
silver-starred red paper tied with silver tinsel. The gifts 
were handed out singly and in turn, another Ryder custom. 

Bushy’s mother was incredulous and delighted over the 
cross-stitched frogs. Exactly what (Continued on page 46) 








Their Hlaster Speaks with 
the Returning Shepherds 


Decoration by FRITZ EICHENBERG 


Wary are you so happy 


This cold winter day? 























We have seen a young C hild 
Aslee p in the hay. 


And Who was this young Child 
With straw for a bed? 


The little Lord Jesus, 
The village-folk said. 


But a stable is dark, 
And had He a light? 


Oh, yes, His own bright star 
To shine through the ni ght. 


And stables are lonely— 
Had He then no fear? 


Not when His own Mother 
Sat watchin g SO near. 


The ox and the ass— 
Where took they their rest? 


They spent the night kneeling 


Beside their sweet Guest. 


But they labored all day 
And needed their sleep— 


Oh, not with so lovely 
A vigil to keep! 

















on Christmas Morning 


By ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 












JAZ, 


You tell a strange tale, lads, 
And yet—it might be— 


Oh, Master, if only 

Your own eyes might see 

His hair like the bright sun, 
His face like a flower! 

And some say He’s a King will 
Soon come to power. 
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How far must I journey? 
What road travel down? 


The way is not long 

To Bethlehem town, 

And many shall take it 
This first Christmas morn, 
Fine lords and fine ladies 
And beggars forlorn. 


Then farewell, my good lads, 
Keep watch on the fold. 
This Fairest of Children 

I soon shall behold, 

And if He should prove 





To be He whom I seek, 2 
I shall not return SS 
In a day or a week. S 
My flocks shall be yours, \ 
My wealth to divide, 


For, prove He my Lord, 

I shall not leave His side 
For even a moment 

As long as I live— 

Oh, would I had something 
More precious to give! 











A father gives some pointers on how to be~ 


BELLE 


Illustrated by 
ELISE PARKS 


comes in handy. Somehow or other he supplies the 

money for food and clothing—which is no more than 
what is expected of him—but also, if properly approached, 
he may provide an especially nice dress, parties, or presents. 
And, not least, he gets a. 

A father may take his daughter to school in the morning, 
which is no great favor, of course, but well enough since one 
has to go anyway. But when a girl needs to be escorted to a 
dance, ah, it is then that a father comes under the nead of 
a positive godsend! 

Why a father at all and not a boy, an altogether more 
acceptable and infinitely more exciting escort? Well, be- 
cause some of us parents still insist on holding Fort Old- 
Fashioned, so far as the goings-out or comings-in of a 
daughter in her early or middle ‘teens is concerned. We may 
seem stuffy. Maybe we are doing it only for our own peace 
of mind, but haven’t we that coming to us? Some girls re- 
fuse to go to dances because they must be taken and called 
for by parents, and they think it looks as if they were still 
in the nursery. They are only cutting themselves out of a 
good time, however, for they would find they had plenty of 


Ben now and then it occurs to a girl that a father 
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by FAIRFAX DOWNEY 
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company in other girls brought by parents who care enough 
to take the trouble. In due course, on the arrival of what we 
regard as years of discretion and discernment, we shall open 
up the gates for an offspring bound for a dance with a beau 
of her choice. Meanwhile Father is It. 

Being a necessity, I strive not to be a grim one. I find 
I can be useful in other ways than as a means of transporta- 
tion. True, I cannot be depended upon to remember such 
an important detail as the fact that hair should be washed 
the day before a dance. As a mere sire, I can be no more 
than a bystander in the matter of arraying a maiden for the 
ball. I know the final effect is highly pleasing to the eye, but 
how the girl and her mother have achieved it is beyond me. 
However, I come through with a compliment, not too fond 
or fulsome, but heartfelt. (Personally, I think she looks like 
an angel, but paternal pride must be restrained.) That com- 
pliment is my Service No. 1. At the very outset I have 
raised the daughterly morale. 

Now for a girl, as I have learned, this business of setting 
forth to a dance is no casual affair. A boy may take it more 
or less in his stride. To a girl it is high adventure. Will she 
have a good time, or a tragic one? Apparently there’s no 











telling. My daughter, hoop skirt flaring, fares from the safe 
port of home like a feminine Columbus about to spread sails 
to cruise unknown seas. There is a little desperate look about 
her mouth as if she were saying, “And so into the breach 
once more!’ Again I step to the fore in my capacity as con- 
fidence-restorer and spirits-raiser. 

I remind her that she had a big time at the last dance. This 
one may be different, she worries, boys are so peculiar. Yes, 
I remember, we were. Then I assure her she has the main 
thing it takes, the ability to dance well. If she did not possess 
that ability, she could jolly well stay home, I inform her, 
mincing no words. A girl who has not, by parental ert 
sion and her own willing codperation, acquired such skill. 
never turns out to be the belle of the ball. However orna- 
mental she may be, she comes home with heartaches. 

Money eked out to give my daughter dancing lessons was 
well spent. That was a class in which she paid attention, 
nor did she ever neglect her home work. Many an evening 
I have been dragged to weary feet while phonograph or 
radio blared, to serve as a sort of tackling dummy for danc- 
ing practice. Though, as I am informed, my style is a bit 
stiff and Gay Nineties, 1 do well enough for laying a good, 
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NEVER LOOK—ESPECIALLY, DON’T SMILE—AT THE 
STAG LINE. IT’S LIKE FLYING A SIGNAL OF DISs- 
TRESS WHICH THE YOUNG AUTOCRATS WILL IGNORE 
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steady foundation for more elaborate figures. After me 
cometh some lad who doeth the grape vine or the triple 
twinkle. 

So I encourage the girl in her knowledge that she can step. 
She can dance far better than the average boy who, through 
a traditional hatred of dancing school, has not given the art 
the attention it deserves. As we drive toward the party, I tell 
my daughter that she will not lack for partners, once it is 
noticed that she dances well. Still she is not soothed. Where- 
upon I bring up the following fragments of half-forgotten 
lore out of a past when I, too, trod the light fantastic and 
noted which girls had a good time and which didn’t; out of 
the dim past when I sat or rather stood in that all-powerful 
jury, the stag line. 

Always, I advise, look as if you were enjoying yourself, 
whether you are or not. ‘Men were deceivers ever,” and 
there is no reason why girls should not give them some of 
their own medicine. A nice piece of acting may lure another 
partner, with whom the appearance of gayety need be no 
illusion. 

Never look—especially, don’t smile—at the stag line. It’s 
like flying a signal of distress, to (Continued on page 50) 




























Green-Sleeves 


(HeNry VIII, 1509-1547) 
Green-Hleeves was all mp joy, 
Green-Pleeves was all mp delight, 
Green-Pleeves was my heart of gold— 
And who but my Lady Green-Sleeves? G eZ 


Alas, my lobe, thou doest me wrong 
To cast me off discourteously, 

And FJ have loved thee so long, 
Delighting in thy companp. 


J gave to thee a gown of green 

With sleeves of velvet hanging by, 

Thou wert mp joy and mp heart's 
true queen 

And yet thou wouldst not love me! 





Green-Pleeves, now farewell, adieu, 
God FJ pray to prosper thee 

For J am still thy lover true— 
Come once again and love me! 









Green-Sleeves was al 
Green-Pleeves ma 


Ky joy, 





aay Het of gold— 
&ry- Sleeves? 


a silk baby-robe, and a satin cap. She was lying in a 
gilded and a cradle, gripping a gold teething 
ring. But none of these things mattered. She was cry- 
ing from sheer fury. 

“You naughty Betty! You have your father’s own 
royal temper,” scolded her mother, rocking the 
cradle with one bright-embroidered shoe. She was 
a pretty woman, with big black eyes and black. hair 
showing under a pearl-edged cap. She w-nt on 
singing a French lullaby, but the baby still cried. 
She wanted her own tune. Queen Anne shrugged 
and began singing it to her: 


T:: Princess Elizabeth was crying. She was clad in 


“Green-Sleeves was all my joy, 
“Green-Sleeves was all my delight—” 
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Illustrated by 
ELINORE BLAISDELL 


MY LADY 


The heavy carved door of the 
royal chamber banged open. A big 
man bounced in. He had yellow 
hair and beard and blue eyes, and 
he was dressed in violet satin and 
velvet, padded round his hips; a 
gold chain hung from his thick 
neck, and in one hand was a silver, 
trumpet-shaped flute which he had 
been playing. 

“What's this about my temper, 
Anne?” he shouted. “And what's 
this baby doing, wailing so loud it 
drowns out my own new tune on 
my silver recorder?” 

Queen Anne Boleyn was quick- 
witted. “I was but saying, dear 
Hal,” she answered, “that our Prin- 
cess Bess has your own English 
temper. I was singing her a French 
song, but only good English Green- 
Sleeves pleases her for sleep.” 

“I’m in no mood for her whim- 
perings,”’ Henry said crossly. “Send 
the brat away.” 

“Your wench, Mary, is in the 
nursery,’ Anne said. She called 
sharply, ‘““Mary—Mary Tudor!” as 
if she was taking out her irritation 
on the girl. “Come in here.” 

Mary Tudor came directly. She 
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Written bo MARGARET WIDDEMER 


GREEN-SLEEVES 


This first of a series of stories based on famous 
songs of history tells an imaginary tale about the 
old English love song supposedly written by Henry 
Eighth to Anne Boleyn, mother of Elizabeth 
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was a small, pretty girl of perhaps seventeen, pink-and y YY 
white like her father, but thin and serious-looking. She was ‘ 1) 
dressed in the same sort of tight-waisted, flowing gown her Ara Le 
stepmother wore, but it was shabby, as if she had to { 
wear her clothes a long time. She made a deep curtsy 
as she stood in the door. 

“Yes, your Majesty? Good morning, your Ma- 
jesty, my father.” 

Henry laughed. “Less of your Spanish prim- 
ness, child,” he said. ‘It matches ill with your 
pink English cheeks.” 

Mary, who looked frightened, only curt- 
sied again. 

Henry laughed and clapped her on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Here, kiss me, Lady Prim- 
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ANNE SAT TO THE SPIN- 
ET, MARY TUDOR LIFT- 
ED HER VOICE, AND THE 
KING PLAYED HIS FLUTE 
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face. And take this meowling baby back to her governess in 
the nursery.” 

Princess Mary came with evident pleasure and took the 
baby from the cradle, carrying her into the next room. 

Queen Anne laughed and yawned and stretched. “Oxf,” 
she said, “my foot was tired rocking the cradle.” Her long 
velvet sleeves fell back, showing a sixth finger on the lovely, 
slim hands above her head. She began to hum again idly, 
"Green-Sleeves was all my joy—” 

King Henry gave an angry shout. He flung the silver, 
trumpet-mouthed flute he carried across the room, where it 
banged into a spinet in the corner. 

“Oh, Harry, you'll break the spinet strings!’ Anne cried. 

Harry swelled with rage. “Aye, and I'll break any spinet 
you sing that ballad to,”” he roared. 

Anne looked horrified and a little miffed. “But, Harry, 
that was the song we courted to.” 

Harry stamped a large gilt-toed foot. “Courting or no, I 
never want to hear that song-ballad, nor any more of the 
common folk’s song-ballads, out of your mouth again, do 
you hear me?” 

Anne said sulkily, “The whole court says I sing them 
sweetly. And King Francis of France was delighted with 
them.” 

King Henry paid no attention. “And what's more,” he 
shouted, “I’m making it a law. The English people are 
forbidden to sing any of their old song-ballads from now on. 
If they have to sing, they can sing songs I’ve composed 
myself, or church music.” 

Queen Anne sidled up and put an arm around him. She 
was very pretty. “Sweet Hal, what is it now?” she mur- 
mured. “You've not been so angry since the Head Beefeater 
trod on your hound’s tail.” 

“This is no such small matter as Beefeaters and tails,” 
Henry grumbled. But he was a little softened. He pulled 


PRINCESS MARY PICKED UP THE CRY- 
ING ELIZABETH FROM HER CRADLE 
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her down on his kness, sitting on the broad windowseat. 

“Won't you tell your Nan about it?” Anne coaxed in her 
sweet voice. 

Henry softened still more. “It’s my folk,” he said plain- 
tively, “my ungrateful English folk. Here I toil and work, 
and even marry and have children, all for them. I never 
think of myself at all. I am the most unselfish king England 
ever had. And what do they do?” 

Anne was getting a little tired of (Continued on page 49) 
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A story of the girlhood days 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
beloved author of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” and of the excit- 
ing moment when she discovered 
writing was to be her career 
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By JANE DARROW 


HEN Frances Hodgson first saw 
her new home near Knoxville, 
Tennessee, a tubby little building 


with a pointed roof, perched close to a hill- 
top, she christened it ‘‘Noah’s Ark.” And 
of aoe the hill where, quite by itself, the 
Ark rested, had to be Mount Ararat. There 
wasn't much to be said for the odd little 
house with its straggling ‘‘el,” except that it 
commanded a most beautiful view. But ev- 
eryone felt it to be more suitable quarters for 
the five Hodgsons than the New Market log 
cabin they had shared the past winter. 

It had required all the respectful admi- 
ration that Frances felt for Washington and 
Lincoln to warm with romance the crudities 
of a log cabin. At sixteen years of age she 
was an American girl only by adoption, and 
because the recently ended Civil War, dur- 
ing its progress, had prevented Southern cot- 
ton from getting to England to be spun into 
cloth, mills had closed down all over that 
country. Like other manufacturing centers, 
the city of Manchester, where the Hodgsons 
lived, had shared in the resulting hard times. 
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A SQUIRREL SAT UP ALERTLY TO 
INSPECT HER AND CONTINUED TO 
SIT CHATTERING SOFTLY TO HER 








Frances herself and her two older brothers, Herbert and 
John George, had dim memories of affluence associated with 
a stately place called “Seedly Grove,” and much livelier 
recollections, that their sister Edith shared with them, of a 
pleasant brick house in Islington Square where “‘Nurse’’ pre- 
sided amiably over their junior world, and where there was 
a gratifying amount of coming and going on the part of 
well-dressed, happy people. 

It was in the Islington Square house that Frances had first 
discovered “the secretaire,’” brimming with books that were 
not mere nursery tales but, instead, stories and poems and 
plays which a small, intelligent girl could read with avid 
enjoyment. Her delight had been so keen that it set her 
secretly to weaving rhymes and romances of her own—or, 
in the character of “Simon Legree,” flaying her grinning 
black doll, realistically lashed to the hall newel post. The 
stories at first had been written on her slate, a method highly 
unsatisfactory to the writer since it was always necessary to 
erase the first part of a tale in order to have room to com- 
plete it. A story called “Edith Summerville” differed from 


earlier attempts because it had been told, at odd times, to an 
enthralled young audience made up of her schoolmates at the 
Misses Hadfield’s Select Seminary. Each new episode al- 
ways began ‘And so,” and the romantic name of the hero 
was ‘‘Cecil Castleton.” 

Edwina, the youngest of the Hodgsons, who had been 
named lovingly for her dead father, could just remember 
Islington Square with its central lamp-post. 

The family had experienced one or two other increasingly 
modest homes before the arrival of Uncle William Boond’s 
letter from Tennessee, the outcome of which had been that 
most exciting of all their movings—to America, where life 
had begun humbly in the log cabin. 

Once established at “‘Noah’s Ark,”’ with the boys fitted, some 
way, into the small business openings which Uncle William 
had foreseen for them, and the girls assisting Mother with 
the housework, Frances fell so heartily in love with country 
living that she might have felt indifferent to the pinch of 
poverty, except that ‘dear Mamma” still looked worried. To 
see one’s pretty, girlish little Mamma, who had tried so hard 
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and under such hampering 
odds, after Father’s death, to 
carry on his business, con- 
tinually anxious over the 
roblem of securing mere 
food for her family naturally 
made an oldest daughter 
thoughtful. 

Lying, chin propped on 
hand, in the thicket which 
she called her ‘Bower,’ the 
young girl tried to think of 
possible ways of augmenting 
the family income. Lovely 
as it was to spend one’s time 
getting acquainted with all 
that the fields and woods had 
to offer, wasn’t that, maybe, 
being rather useless? And it 
was just as unprofitable, - 
parently, to spend long, a 
sorbed hours at an attic table, 
scribbling, while Dora, the 
cat, purred in the curve of 
her arm. Nothing she had 
tried so far had been of any 
use. Her New Market School 
had not prospered, no one 
wanted piano lessons, the at- 
tempt at poultry raising had 
been a failure. What to try 
next ? Her imagination, about 
which the boys frequently 
teased her, offered no sug- 
gestion — drowsy, _ possibly, 
with the heat today, though 
there were times when it was 
as active as quicksilver. 

In the matter of money- 
making, boys and men had 
all the advantage, Frances 
thought sadly, watching a 
blue jay gobble a worm. Over- 
head the gold-green leaves formed a delicately patterned 
arch, holding or spilling sunlight as the breeze stirred or re- 
leased them. A squirrel, aware of another breathing thing 
near by, sat up edie to inspect her, and recognizing a 
familiar face, continued to sit, chattering softly. 

“I suppose,” Frances told him, “you are explaining how 
difficult it is to get together enough nuts to keep yourself and 
our children through the winter. How delightful it would 
4 to be a kind of fairy-god squirrel, able to pick a twig 
and plant it for you, then circle it four times, once for each 
season! Because that would transform the twig into a tull- 
grown, magic nut tree which would be fruitful the year 
around. Even in the bitterest weather, you would have noth- 
ing to worry about.” 

The squirrel, as though reminded of something really 
vital, that for a moment he had been fascinated into forget- 
ting, whisked away up a branch. 

“The trouble with fairy tales,” Frances said presently, to 
nothing in particular, turning over on her back and clasping 
hands behind her head for a change, “‘is that things can’t 
7 that way. I can just as easily imagine something that 
could happen—but better yet, I can imagine, just for the fun 
of it, discovering that Father's partner misappropriated mon- 
ey that should have come to us, and that now, on his death- 
bed, he is willing it back again to Mother. He is full of 
remorse, knowing that he is going to die. So he has sent for 
his solicitor, and they are together at this very moment. He 
can’t read the will himself, so the solicitor reads it to him. 
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Illustrated by REGINALD BIRCH who created the original illustrations for “Little Lord Fauntleroy’ 


Then, hand trembling so with shame and weakness that it 
is scarcely able to guide the pen, he signs his name. And 
then he lies back on his pillow, saying weakly, ‘Now, God 
forgive me, I needn't fear to meet Edwin Hodgson!’ ” 
Leaving this painful scene, Frances allowed her imagi- 
nation, now wide awake and thoroughly enjoying itself, to 
picture Mother's happy relief when the news of their altered 
fortunes arrived. She could hear her brothers’ shouts of de- 
light above the eager questions of Edith and Edwina, and 
herself saying happily, “Now, Mamma, we can live as we 
used to at Seedly Grove.’ All of which was delightful, until 
sad fact reminded her that she was enjoying fiction as un- 
founded as the clouds that sailed high above her head. 
After another indefinite interval, Frarces rose and, brush- 
ing the grass and twigs from her hated calico, and catching 
up her sunbonnet, sauntered in the direction of the house. 
Beyond the changing trees, the misty hills looked lavender. 
She could hear the chatter of a woodpecker at work, the 
cheerful trill of a robin. Suddenly, from the topmost bough 
of a pine, restfully green amid the changing maples and oaks 
and the reddening dogwoods, came an Sadie bird call, 
a loud, clear, and lively warble. It ceased and came again— 
this time lower amid the grape vines. Instantly Frances was 
eager to see the singer. Was he large and handsome, like 
the braggart blue jay? Or a fluff of colorless feathers? She 
couldn’t help following up the maker of that gay, strong 
song. He led her across two meadows before she sighted 
him beside his inconspicuous mate. He was crested and bril- 
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“WELL, MY DEAR,””» MAMMA SAID, HER VOICE QUAVERY, 
liantly red except for a kind of jet bib—her first cardinal. 

Arrived home, eager to tell of her discovery, she found 
John George pumping himself a drink at the well. He had 
both bad news and good. The bad came first. “Uncle Wil- 
liam’s had to close the grist mill. I’m out of a job.” 

“I suppose now you won't be able to bring home the corn 
meal and hominy each week.” 

“That's right. But I'll get another job,” John George said 
hopefully. ‘A better one. Don’t you worry. And see here, 
you'd better change into something pretty.” 

“Why ?” 

“I stopped by the jewelry store to see Herbert, and he says 
Swan Burnett's in Knoxville, and he’s bringing him out 
for supper.” 

This, in spite of the fact that supper would of necessity be 
simple, was good news. Swan was one of their few New 
Market friends that Frances’s innate preference for breeding 
wholly ws peas He came of a distinguished Charleston 
family and his father was the local doctor, ‘land poor’’ after 
the War. Although Swan owned few books, he was naturally 
a student. He was handsome, too, with a nobly shaped head 
and beautiful, serious brown eyes. The same thing in Frances 
that made her pitiful over hurt birds, made her feel a kind 
of special gentleness for Swan because, owing to an accident 
in childhood, he limped. 

She was herself all rosy health and vitality. It danced in 
her blue eyes, flickered in her bright hair, and sent her on her 
slim legs tireless miles through country roads and woodland, 
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creating an appetite acutely em- 
barrassing in view of the sparse 
family larder. 

To-night Mamma allowed 
the girls to get out the prettiest 
table cloth and dishes in honor 
of the coming guest, and Edith 
arranged pink and purple as- 
ters in the Spode bowl. In the 
tiny kitchen, Frances busied 
herself making Sally Lunn, to 
eat with their eggs and bacon, 
while Mamma picked over the 
blackberries that Edwina had 
gathered. All took great pride 
in the table’s daintiness as 
proof that, however simply the 
Hodgsons now lived, they 
were gentlefolk, used to deli- 
cate linen and silver knives and 
forks. It was gratifying, too, 
that there were fresh, ruffled 
curtains at the Ark’s glistening 
windows. Everything in the 
bare room was spotless, and 
each lamp chimney shimmered. 
Mrs. Hodgson thought her 
girls looked like flowers, in 
their lawn gowns of blue and 
pink and yellow. And _ she, 
too, had been made festive with 
a lavender ribbon in her white 
cap. 

Swan came bearing gifts. 
His mother, Aunt Lyddy Ann, 
had tucked into the wagon 
drawn by two white mules 
some fine fresh cuts of pork 
and a bag of white flour, and 
his sisters had sent samples of 
their success with pickles and 
preserves. Other New Market 
friends were represented by 
presents of corn meal and molasses. Their old neighbors had 
not forgotten the little family. 

When the dishes had been washed and put away, they all 
sat on the porch, watching the fireflies come and go. Frances 
sat on the top step, and Swan on the one just beneath. Then 
Swan explained that he had come to say good-by. “I’m going 
to Miami College at Cincinnati, to study medicine. I mean 
to be a doctor.” 

“Like your dear papa,” Mamma said approvingly. “Really, 
Swan, that is very gratifying.” 

“Not a general practitioner like Father. I intend to special- 
ize. Father couldn't put much by for my college education. 
I'll have to find some way to eke things out. 

Instantly Frances was alert. “How, Swan?” 








“I don't know yet. With odd jobs, I suppose. And I 
thought, maybe, I'd have a try at writing,” he added. 

“How perfectly wonderful! Poems?” 

Frances's eagerness made Herbert chuckle, and John 


George hooted like a derisive owl. But her sisters rallied to 
her defense. “I love poems, too,” Edith declared. And 
Edwina, ‘So do I. I think they’re beautiful.” 

“Well, anyway,” Swan said amiably, “I don’t flatter 
myself I can write poetry. I thought I might try sending a 
few articles to the newspapers. And that reminds me, Fran- 
ces—there’s a poneee of Godey’s magazines under the 
wagon seat I almost forgot to give you. 

After the feminine chorus of joy had subsided, Mamma, 
following a line of thought that (Continued on page 33) 
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The Bennett girls each 
yearned for a military 
greatcoat, and Santa 
Claus seemed to heed 
this desire when he sent 
a West Pointer to vis- 
it them over Christmas 





HRISTMAS everywhere. 

( Christmas in the scratching 

of the holly wreath as it 

swung against the glass door; Christmas in the spicy odor of 

pine; and Christmas in the confusion of the living room 

where the Bennett family and their guest, Edwin Vaughn, 

worked each at his separate task. Christmas even in the old 

black sweater Mr. Bennett wore but once a year when, as 
now, he trimmed the tree. 

“Tip it a little to the right,” ordered the guest while Mr. 
Bennett tightened the patent holder. His self-appointed job 
consisted of bossing, or commending, the others. “You 
showed rare wisdom, Mrs. Bennett, selecting that brilliant 
red for your cook's waist. I've discovered that the dimmer the 
wits, the brighter the colors they wear.” 

“I didn’t choose it for that reason,’ laughed Mrs. Bennett, 
hurriedly sewing on the last snap. ‘“We have great respect for 
Bridie’s good sense.” 

Midge, ornamenting the room with pine branches, told 
herself she wouldn't let Edwin get Aer angora—not on 
Christmas eve. 

“Is that your last piece, Midge? Stick it up here on the 
bookcase,”” he commanded. 

“Right-o,” she agreed cheerfully. Thank goodness he 
wouldn't be here much longer! 

“Won't you help me, Midge?” begged Adele, rummaging 
through the box of frail old ornaments, to replace broken 


wires. ‘Oh, here’s the little bird-cage I got at Effie’s party— 
remember? And here's the Old Woman in the Shoe that was 
once filled with candy. I suppose this peppermint stick can 
be dusted and used again. Look, the poor angel's lost a wing. 
Good—here’s my adorable giraffe made of real kid!” 

“You're the real kid, if you ask me,” scolded Edwin. 
“You'll never get those ornaments ready for your father.” 

Adele controlled the flash of anger that flamed in her 
cheeks. Only one day more. 

Edwin Vaughn's visit, anticipated by Adele as linkéd 
sweetness long drawn out, had proved an endurance test for 
the whole family. His mother had written from San Francisco 
to her school chum, Mrs. Bennett, lamenting that her only 
child, a West Point cadet, could not_join them for Christmas. 
They were sending him a hundred dollars, she wrote, to 
finance a vacation in New York—and would the Bennetts 
please recommend a good family hotel ? 

Naturally, Mrs. Bennett invited this youth she had never 
seen to spend the holidays with her family. He accepted 
promptly, explaining, however, that he must leave Christmas 
night due to a previous invitation. The gloom caused by this 
curtailment was mitigated by his — “Tl bring down 
my outgrown overcoat for one of the girls.” 

“Really,” Mrs. Bennett had protested, “really, chicks, we're 
not so destitute that you have to wear old army clothes.” 

“Oh, Mother, you don’t understand,” groaned Adele, an 
oft repeated complaint of hers. ““Why, it’s the greatest honor!”’ 
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By MARJORIE PARADIS 


Illustrated by MERLE REED 


“Yes, Mumsie, I'd rather have an army coat than an 
ermine wrap,” put in Midge. 

They both knew Connie Larkins at Conway College, who 
possessed such a coat. Although it weighed a ton, she had 
swaggered about the campus in it since the first autumnal 
breeze. Never did Midge see that military garment without an 
actual pang of envy, and the prospect of owning one herself, 
with that adorable cape, the black stripe on the sleeve, and the 
gleaming brass buttons—all these details had been carefully 
pointed out by Connie Larkins—filled her with ecstasy and 
anguish. Anguish, because what cadet would ever look at 
her with Adele in sight ? 

As for Adele, she had not only anticipated the gift with 
elation, but the guest's society, as well. A Second Classman, 
in full regalia, with a hundred dollars to blow in! She'd show 
him how to see New York. Her mind soared from the skating 
rink at the base of Rockefeller Center to the heights of the 
Crystal Room at the top of one of the skyscrapers. With no 
little pride she included Edwin in all her social dates, leaving 
Midge barely time to get acquainted with him. 

Edwin's visit, however, from the moment he stepped off 
the train, had proved a disappointment. He arrived in civilian 
clothes. He didn’t bring a scrap of uniform other than the 
coat. His manner was self-important, revealing his natural 
egotism. Also a small turn-up nose and a perpetual frown 
made him look less like a soldier than a spoiled, only child. 

Instead of presenting the coat at once and ending the sus- 
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“NOT YOU, TOO,’ MIDGE 
BEGGED,. “YOU LOOK ALL 
RIGHT TO SEE THEM.” ED- 
WIN HISSED. “I KNOW 
THAT, BUT THEY DON'T 
LOOK ALL RIGHT TO ME!” 





pense, he merely showed them the box and, laughing noisily, 
explained, “I'll give it as a Christmas present to the one who 
treats me best.” 

Since Midge saw him too little to treat him any way at all, 
and since he made no effort to hide his devotion to Adele, 
she knew, from the beginning, that she had no chance. In 
the depths of her disappointment, however, she often grinned 
as she thought how hard Adele had to work to earn her gift. 

True, Edwin took her with him while he squandered his 
generous check, but he and not she, chose the places— 
haberdashers’ and men’s clothing stores where he bought 
himself ties, dress-shirts, fancy socks, and a tuxedo. 

Adele, in turn, dragged him to tea-dances and debutante 
balls, smiling bravely the while above an artificial corsage. 
Edwin tolerated her friends with slightly veiled contempt, 
and did what he could io educate them. 

“Not Freshman, please,” he would protest, looking as 
pained as though someone had tial his grandmother. 
“Never speak of a cadet as a Freshman. The first year he's a 
Plebe.”’ Patiently he would spell out the word. ‘Then comes 
Yearling, equivalent to your Sophomore; then, Second Class- 
man, instead of Junior; and First Classman, instead of 
Senior.” 

Another time he taught them that ‘boodle” meant food, a 
“femme” was a girl, a roommate was a “wife,” a date was a 
“drag,” and a cigarette a “skag.” 

“So what?’ demanded Jed, a boy who lived across the 
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street from the Bennetts, regarding Edwin with a cold eye. 

“So nothing, if you want to be ignoramuses,” conceded 
Edwin with a shrug. As a result, there had been scant cordial- 
ity between the two boys. Adele, in secret, begged her friends 
to put up with their guest until Christmas night. 

Now, with only one day left, the whole family was feeling 
a sense of relief. The telephone rang above the hubbub of 
voices around the Christmas tree. Adele went to answer it, a 
service she always volunteered. 

“It's one of the crowd, Edwin,” she said, returning to the 
doorway. ‘They're going to sing carols on the street, and 
stop in at Grogan’s for scrambled eggs and waffles. Come on, 
let's join them.” 

“No midnight boodle for me,” the guest refused bluntly. 
“And I’m not wasting my voice on street corners.” 

“You don’t like to sing Christmas carols ?’’ Adele asked in 
as cross a voice as she dared use. 

“Of course I like them in the proper place—and that’s in 
church,” he reprimanded. 

Adele closed the door so sharply it was almost a slam, and 
returned to the telephone to deliver his message. 

“We're going to the midnight service, Mrs. Bennett and I,” 
suggested Mr. Bennett. ‘‘Maybe you'd like to come with us, 
Edwin ?” 

“Not a bad idea,” he agreed, to everyone’s surprise. And 
when Adele sulked into the room, he announced, “‘Blondie—” 
he tried to make every one call her “Blondie,” which Adele 
hated, in deference to her fair curls—‘Blondie, you and I are 
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going to church this evening with your father and mother.” 

“We are?’ She gradually softened the glare in her eyes 
and at length drew a deep breath of resignation. “Oh, I for- 
got to tell you, Midge, that Jed and his roommate—”’ 

“Wife,” corrected Edwin. 

“Jed and Warren and Grace are going skating to-morrow 
after dinner, and they want you to go, too.” 

“Swell,” ejaculated Midge. Warren was a big, gorgeous 
looking college Junior, much more suitable for Adele than 
for herself. ‘“Are you folks coming, too?” 

“Blondie’s putting me on the four-five train,” lamented 
Edwin. 

“Yes, alas, I am,’ Adele echoed, trying to keep a ring of 
triumph out of her voice. 
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Later they stacked their presents beneath the Christmas 
tree, scores of boxes bright with tissue and ribbon—so many 
that Mrs. Bennett protested, as she did each year, that it was 
a crime for one Sosy to receive so much. 

Midge read the tag on Edwin’s coat-box, and although 
she had never entertained any hope, her heart sank with 
foolish disappointment. How characteristic of him to con- 
sider himself as typifying bravery! He had written, “None 
but the fair deserve the brave.” 

“Well, the coat’s yours, Del,” she said cheerfully as her 
sister wearily dressed for the eleven o'clock service. 

“IT know. I read the tag, too, and I'll say I've earned it. But 
I wouldn't have put it past him to give it to you as his idea of 
a joke.” 

Alone in the house, Midge decided to beautify herself. 
After all, Warren wasn’t used to going about with high 
school kids. So she dampened her bronze curls and wound 
them on Adele’s aluminum curlers, and smeared Adele's cold 
cream over her blazing cheeks. 

Super-charged with happiness, despite the lost army coat, 
she found herself pitying Edwin. Would he always make 
people dislike him wherever he went? Maybe he was home- 
sick. How dull for him to-morrow, when he would have 
only four gifts to open! She had a — of bobbles—bright 
worsted cords ending in balls that skiers wore instead of 
neckties—all wrapped, that she hadn't given anyone. Edwin 
skied—maybe he'd like them. 

She located the little box and tagged it, “To a good soldier 


boy, from Santa.” Zipping herself into a pink flannel bath 
robe and poking her bare feet into bunny slippers, she ran 
downstairs to put her gift beneath the tree. 

Someone, trying out the lights on the Christmas tree, had 
left it lighted, and its glittering beauty intoxicated her with 
happiness. She stood before it, eyes bright as the bulbs. 

Suddenly there were footsteps on the porch, and Adele's 
shrill voice. “For goodness sake, did we leave that tree 
lighted ?” 

She heard the front door unlatched and Edwin asking, 
“Feel better, femme ?” 

“A little—guess I’m faint. I (Continued on page 43) 
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A STAR-BEDECKED TIN 
FILLED WITH VARIETIES OF 
HOMEMADE FUDGE WILL 
BRING CHRISTMAS CHEER 


Christmas without candy 
would seem nearly as in- 
complete as turkey with- 
out cranberry sauce~and 


FUDGE 


Leads 
the 


CHRISTMAS 
CANDY PARADE 


WAS a little girl when the first Fudge Shop opened in By J ANE CARTER 
l Atiantic City on the Boardwalk. It created quite a sensa- 
tion, and people wondered how a shop devoted exclusive- 

ly to fudge dared open in a place where salt water taffy was 
the candy feature—not only of Atlantic City, but of all the boxes, and gay holiday packages. The repertoire includes 
New Jersey seashore resorts as well. However, because almost fudges made with nuts, fruits, coconut, marshmallows, pea- 
everybody likes fudge, the shop was a success—so much so nut butter, and any combination of them. Not only different 
that you can still find a number of these fudge shops operat- flavors—orange, peppermint, or wintergreen—but different 
ing on the Boardwalk, and catering to America’s sweet tooth forms add interest to the candy box. Fudge squares and fudge 
with a variety of fudges unthought of in the early days. balls rolled in coconut or chopped nuts are tempting. 

Christmas comes and goes, but good, old-fashioned, home- It’s lots of fun to make candy. Here are a number of varia- 
made fudge goes on, I hope, forever. Whether in the form of _ tions, along with the basic recipes. Try the simple ones first 
“first-edition” chocolate fudge, vanilla fudge, or penuchi, to and the rest will follow along easily. You will enjoy working 
me it is the most satisfactory of candies to make, and its pop- out others, too, because it is really not a hard job. A bit of 
ularity never fades. There are the short-cut recipes for the practice with a few standard recipes, plus a little imagination, 
wary or less experienced, as well as many other recipes for and the result will be an assortment of fudge that you ~ be 
those who have had more practice in candy-making and want proud of, an assortment that you will want to make often. 
several kinds for arranging in pretty Christmas tins, gift The possibilities of home candy-making are endless! 
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Chocolate Fudge 


Dash of salt 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
34, cup milk 
2 cups sugar 


Add chocolate to milk and place over low flame. Cook until 
mixture is smooth and blended, stirring constantly. Add sugar 
and salt, and stir until sugar is dissolved and mixture boils. 
Continue boiling, without stirring, until a small amount of 
mixture forms a very soft ball in cold water (232°F.). Re- 
move from fire. Add butter and vanilla. Cool to lukewarm 
(110°F.), then beat until mixture begins to thicken and 
loses its gloss. Turn at once into greased pan, 8 x 4 inches. 
When cold, cut in squares. Makes 18 large pieces. 

Chocolate Nut or Raisin Fudge. Add 1 cup broken nut 
meats, or 1 cup seedless raisins, to Chocolate Fudge just be- 
fore turning into pan. 

Coconut Fudge. Add 1 can moist, sweetened coconut to 
Chocolate Fudge just before turning into pan. 

Marshmallow Fudge. Cut 16 marshmallows (4 ounces) in 
halves ; arrange in greased pan, 8 x 4 inches, placing cut sides 
up. Turn beaten Chocolate Fudge over marshmallows. 

Tutti-frutti Fudge. Combine 4 tablespoons each candied 
cherries, pineapple, figs, and raisins (rinsed, thoroughly 
dried, sad fnely cut), and 4 tablespoons blanched pistachio 
meats; add to Chocolate Fudge just before turning into pan. 


Vanilla Fudge 


2 2/3 cups confectioners’ sugar 2/3 cup milk 
4 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Melt butter in saucepan, add sugar and milk, stir until 
dissolved, bring to boiling point and let boil to 234°F., or 
until a soft ball is formed when candy is tried in cold water. 
Remove from fire, let stand until cool, then add vanilla, and 
beat until creamy. Turn into a buttered pan, and cut in 
squares. 


Penuchi 


General Directions for Penuchi. 

Penuchi is a creamy candy belonging to the fudge family. 
Therefore it follows the general rules for temperatures of 
cooking and cooling which are laid down in the directions for 
making fudge. 

With the brown sugar there is more of a tendency for the 
milk to curdle, so constant stirring is necessary throughout 
the cooking. 
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A FESTIVE DISPLAY FOR A MANTEL OR TABLE TOP—SQUARES OF 
CREAMY FUDGE ON A PLATE AND TWO BOOTS FULL OF FUDGE BALLS 


Large Recipe 


3 cups brown sugar 
1 cup milk 

2 cisianne butter 
114 teaspoons vanilla 
114 cup nut meats 


Small Recipe 
2 cups brown sugar 
2/3 cup milk 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup nut meats 


Put the sugar and milk into a saucepan and cook, stirring 
constantly, until the temperature 236°F. is reached. 

Remove from fire, add butter, and set aside, without stir- 
ring, to cool. When lukewarm (110°F.) beat until thick and 
creamy. Add vanilla and nut meats, and mix thoroughly. 
Pour into slightly greased pans. When cold cut in squares. 

The flavor of pecans or walnuts is especially good with the 
penuchi, although other nuts may be used. 

Coffee Penuchi. For coffee penuchi use 1 cup of strong 
boiled coffee, carefully strained so as to be free from grounds, 
instead of the milk called for in the large penuchi recipe. 
Follow the same general directions for cooking. The blend of 
brown sugar and coffee flavors is delicious. 


Ouick Cocoa Fudge 


4 tablespoons melted butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 
6 tablespoons cocoa 1/4, cup evaporated milk 
4 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 

Combine melted butter and cocoa and mix to a smooth 
paste. Add milk gradually, stirring constantly, then vanilla. 
Add sugar, a small amount at a time, mixing well. Knead 
until blended. Press fudge in greased pan, 8 x 8 inches, chill, 
and cut in squares. Makes 3 dozen pieces. Or shape in small 
balls; flatten balls slightly, and press walnut half into each. 
Makes 31/4 dozen patties. 


Havana Fudge 


14 cup cocoa 1 - milk 
2 cups sugar 2 tablespoons butter 
Dash of salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine cocoa, sugar, and salt; add milk and place over 
low flame, stirring constantly until sugar is dissolved and mix- 
ture boils. Continue boiling, without stirring, until a small 
amount of mixture forms a very soft ball in cold water 
(232°F.). Remove from fire. Add butter and vanilla. Cool 
to lukewarm (110°F.), then beat until mixture begins to 
thicken and loses its gloss. Turn at once into greased pan, 
8 x 4 inches. When cold, cut in squares. 

Havana Nut Fudge. Add 1 cup broken nutmeats to 
Havana Fudge just before turning into pan. 


Reliance Fudge 


2 squares unsweetened 
chocolate 

34, cup milk 

1 tablespoon light corn syrup 


2 cups sugar 

Dash of salt 

2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Add chocolate to milk and place over low flame. Cook 
until mixture is smooth and blended, stirring constantly. Add 
corn syrup, sugar, and salt, and stir until sugar is dissolved 
and mixture boils. Continue boiling, without stirring, until 
a small amount of mixture forms a soft ball in cold water 
(234°F.) ; remove from fire, add butter and vanilla, cool to 
lukewarm (110°F.), then beat until mixture begins to 
thicken and loses its gloss. Turn at once into greased pan, 
8 x 4 inches. When cold, cut in squares. Makes 18 large 
pieces. 

Creamy Chocolate Fudge 

2 squares unsweetened 

chocolate 

VY, cup water ; 

Y/, cup evaporated milk 

1 cup granulated sugar 


1/4, cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
Dash of salt 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup broken nut meats 


Add chocolate to water and milk and place over low flame. 
Cook until mixture is smooth and blended, stirring constantly. 
Add sugars and salt, and stir until (Continued on page 50) 

















SING FOR YOUR SUPPER 
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HASTILY THROUGH 
A BLUR OF TEARS 








Illustrated by EDWARD CASWELL 
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—— The Story So far ———— 


THIS is the tale of a troupe of wandering actors, the 
Dramatic Company of the Rockies, in Colorado in 1865. The 
troupe are all one family—" Miss Nell,” the eighteen-year-old 





star, wife of McKean More, the leading man, and their baby, 3; & 

“The Codger’; Dora, sixteen; Mitie, fourteen, and Hitty- ~} & . Me 
belle, twelve, half-sisters of Nell and Dora; “Mother,” an 4 % pda (Ca 
actress once known as “Lovely Mary Mallory’; and her fa- ‘ ‘ soul 


ther, Patrick Mallory. Later they are joined by a seventeen- 
year-old boy, Phineas, and his tame blackbirds. 
' When pa story opens, the Dramatic Company have fallen Dora bravely faces a future separated 
on hard times. Their rival, the Countess de Braganza, with a 
larger company and more scenery and costumes, is trying to from her loved Ones, but Fate plays 
outdo them in their own territory. The Countess usually ‘ ° ° 
schemes to arrive first at their mutual destination, and then a trump card which brings happiness 
secures the only theater for her performance. ‘ 

A new type of play—melodrama—is sweeping the East. to every one of the Dramatic Company 
This will please the miners better than Shakespeare, the Dra- 
matic Company thinks—and McKean writes such a play, 
“The Chimney Sweep,” with parts for everybody. They are PART EIGHT 
hopeful again until Dora’s guardian, Aunt Hitty, who dis- 
approves of the stage, appears to take Dora back to live with 


her in Ohio. ORA wiped the tears from her eyes, called to Mitie 
To pacify Aunt Hitty and keep Dora, the troupe decides to (who was still giving half her attention to the churn, 
give up acting and buy a chicken farm—although they have half to the pictures in Harper's Bazaar ), ‘’Tell Mother 


grubstaked the old tn, = oe Sam, with all their available I'm going to ride Pale Nip over to the road and ask Ferzen 
cash. Aunt Hitty allows them two weeks to get the money by _ if he has any mail for us.” 

producing McKean’s play—but the Countess has already se- She had to get away, her thoughts were such a bewildered 
cured the Denver theater. The only other building large jumble. The mules were hovering close to the painted wagon, 
enough is the old circus barn, and they give the play there. A and Dora tied a rope to Pale Nip’s halter, clambered onto 
storm ruins the performance, as the roof leaks, and the dis- his back. She sat sideways on the mule as he jogged along. 
couraged troupe accepts an opportunity to live on a chicken It frightened her to find that their dream was, at close 
farm until they can buy it. After a few weeks, however, they range, not their dream at all. Grand Patrick had summed it 
begin to long for their old life. Dora realizes that they are up when he sighed, “I’m afraid I'm naught but a show-off.” 
staying on the farm only to keep her with them. She is dis- Weren't they all show-offs, every one of the Dramatic Troupe 
tressed, too, to discover that Phineas is training a white horse of the Rockies? Some people were happy grubbing gold out 
for their enemy, the Countess, to use in her play," Mazeppa.” of the earth. But they, from infancy, had always ‘sung for 
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their supper.’” The stage, with its worries, its work, its thrills, 
was in their blood. 

Dora slid off Pale Nip’s back, stood there beside the road 
she had traveled so many times. Waiting, she saw a rider 
perhaps a quarter-mile down the road. She knew him by the 
blackbirds Titheoin close to his shoulders. It was Phineas, 
riding Sam's burro. Dora suddenly longed to talk to him—she 
wanted to pour out her bewildered heart to his quiet under- 
standing. She called to him, but he seemed quite absorbed in 
thought, and in a few moments he had plunged down the 
canyon trail leading to the chicken farm. 

Dora turned Pale Nip to follow after him—she'd tell 
him, too, that he didn’t have to explain about the white 
horse. She longed ‘for his friendship—but just then there 
came the clatter of wheels, the clomp of horses’ hoofs, and 
the stage hove into view. 

Ferzen drew up with his usual flourish. No, he hadn’t any 
mail for them, but he had a peck of news for her. He seemed 
almost as delighted with the news as he felt Dora was going 
tobe. ‘Did you know that you folks 
have got a theatre in Denver City? 
And it’s all yours—and nobody can 
run the Dramatic Company of the 
Rockies out of it? I guess you'll be 
settled down there from now on, and 
won't be gallivantin’ over the moun- 
tains and holdin’ up my schedule.” 

Dora only stared at him stupidly 
and he went on, “Yessiree, that 
young fellow as has the magpies or 
chitchats, and old Prospector Sam 
was the ones that done it. It seems, 
as I hear it, that old Sam had a 
couple of bags of rocks at the as- 
sayer’s and they was rich in color. 
So Sam had Phineas keep atotin’ it 
in, until he had enough to buy the 
whole circus park, and put it into 
Mary Mallory’s name.” 

“You mean those rocks with the 
brown streaks were valuable ?’”’ Dora 
cried, 

“They was as pretty a layout of 
blossom rock as I ever seen—a soft 
vein of rich ore streaked through 
like cinnamon in a cinnamon bun! 
And, by cracky, Sam not only 
bought the park, but he’s got a cou- 
ple of men out there, busy as beavers, 
afixin’ that leaky roof. Seems it 
tiled the old fellow considerable, 
Mary Mallory’s troupe havin’ to be 
pushed out to make room for the 
animals. If you ask me, I figure you 
folks can make a cozy little amuse- 
ment place out of it.” Ferzen slapped 
the reins on the backs of his horses. 
“Well, I got to shove my stagecoach 
along and get into Donkeyback 
and then Oratown before night.” 

The rattle of wheels died in the 
distance. Dora found herself swal- 
lowing hard. Grand Patrick had 
said once that, if they owned the 
White Amusement Park, they'd call 
it “Mallory Gardens.” 

It would be perfect—and Phin- 
eas had done it! Grand Patrick 
could grow his flowers there for all 
to admire. Mother could have her 
sewing machine hurrying over 
yards of seams in costumes. 
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Nell could sleep in a feather bed. Mitie could display her 
hair when they sold Lustreen Hair Tonic and fix it that new 
way with a pearl bandeau. McKean could still write that extra 
riotous act into his “Chimney Sweep” play. And, in time, 
Hittybelle would grow into the red brocade. 

Perfect for everyone except Dora. A sob broke in her 
throat. She would have to go Soak with Aunt Hitty to Lytton 
Oaks and be made into a genteel young lady who killed time 
by weaving forget-me-knots out of the hair of departed 
loved ones. She couldn't hold the others to unhappiness. 

For a long time after the rattle of the stage had died away, 
Dora sobbed into the warm neck of the dun-colored mule. 
It was her good-by to all the ones she loved most—dear, gen- 
erous Mother; happy, strutting Grand Patrick; spoiled, 
lovable Nell; shy, clinging Mitie; pert little Hittybelle; to 
gentle, absent-minded McKean; and to the Codger, with his 
way of fastening his fingers in the hair at her neck. This was 
good-by to the stage—and she loved it, too. Yes, and good-by 
to Phineas, who would always think of her as a shrew and 
not know that, under all her upbraiding and sharpnesses to 
him, was something so near to love that it frightened her. 
At last she dried her eyes, climbed back onto Pale Nip, 

and set out for Donkeyback. In the little town she stopped 

at the store, asked for pencil and paper, wrote a peice 
letter of explanation: 
“Dear Mother and all of you: 
“I guess, by now, you know about Phineas and 
Old Sam buying the White Amusement Park 
for you with the money from the ore we 
took in our trunks. It will be awfully nice 
for all of you. But I decided to go back 
with Aunt Hitty because she objects to 
my play-acting.” 

Dora swallowed back the sobs that 

threatened again. She must pretend in 
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the letter that she didn’t mind. She mustn't cloud their re- 
joicing by her grief, so she added, “I guess I'll be pretty busy 
back there, learning to weave forget-me-nots out of hair.” 
She signed it hastily, Dora,” through a new blur of hot 
tears. 

Tying the note to Pale Nip’s halter, and looping up the 
halter rope so it wouldn't get in his way, she thumped the 
mule soundly yet fondly to start him homeward. He'd go 
home. He'd take his time but, probably by the time the folks 
were up in the morning, he'd be waiting there as close to 
the wagon and Pale Tuck as he could get. 

Aunt Hitty was in her hotel room. She was lighting her 
lamp when Dora knocked. 

Dora said steadily, ‘I came to go back to Ohio with you. 
The others are returning to the stage.” 

Aunt Hitty’s voice had an I-told-you-so ring to it. “I 
didn’t think they'd find farming a bed of roses. So they're 
giving up the chicken farm?” 

“They wouldn't ever give up,” Dora said flatly. “But I—I 
gave up. I mean I couldn't stand seeing them unhappy. 
They're actors, Aunt Hitty, it’s in their blood. It’s their life, 
it’s like a calling.” 

They went down to the dining room for supper. Aunt 
Hitty insisted on ordering Dora's supper for her, because 
the girl looked pale and sick. “Some tea and toast and 
eggs,’ she commanded. 

“Not eggs,” choked Dora. “I don’t seem to—like eggs 
any more. I'd like some fried venison, or buffalo meat.’’ And 
when the waitress brought in her cup of tea, Dora looked at 
it wistfully. “I always made the tea for Mitie and Mother. 
Mother always said it ‘freshened’ her.” 

Aunt Hitty didn’t talk as much as usual. And finally she 
said brusquely that they should go to bed early to be rested 
for the stagecoach ride the next day. 

But Dora, like the rest of the Dramatic Troupe, wasn’t 
used to going to bed until midnight. She lay there, tense and 
unhappy, in the big hotel bed 
beside Aunt Hitty. It was here 
in Donkeyback that Nell had 
made her debut—Dora re- 
membered it so well. Up to 
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that time the lovely Mary Mallory had been the star. But 
this night Mother had been sick for days from a wisdom 
tooth she'd had pulled in Denver City. A doctor had come 
and lanced it and told Mother to go to bed. But Mother put 
on the red brocade to play Marguerite in Camille. Dora re- 
membered how white and weak she was, and how she held a 
shaky hand up to her cheek. Then, all at once, she had top- 
pled forward. Dora remembered the hurry-blurry of getting 
her out of the red brocade and into bed—and Mother's teeth 
chattering in a chill—and they'd heated hot bricks, and given 
her brandy. Mother had reached out her hand to Nell and 
said, “Nell, you play the lead.” Nell had played it perfectly. 
Dora remembered the miners cheering and stamping and 
throwing nuggets and cuff links and watches up to the stage 
to her. 

“Some day Mother will say to Hittybelle, “You play the 
lead,’ and Hittybelle will know how,” Dora's lips murmured 
in the darkness. 

In the morning she dressed silently and with fumbling 
fingers. It was all so unreal. She was starting back to Ohio 
with Aunt Hitty. Aunt Hitty urged her to eat breakfast, for 
it would be a long, jolting ride to Denver City. They would 
stay the night there, and catch the morning stage which 
would take them across the Great Plains. But food seemed 
to lodge like a weight in Dora’s chest. 

It was even more unreal to be waiting at the hotel corner 
for the stagecoach. The stage stopped, and Ferzen helped 
them into the seats, arranged Aunt Hitty’s telescope bag, shut 
the door. They were the only passengers. A crack of the 
whip and they were off. The leaden weight inside Dora 
jolted around, but didn’t leave her. 

Mountain curves and down grades and a shoving on of the 
rasping brake. The six horses trotted briskly. Across Sinner’s 
Crossing. No mud, this bright sunny morning. Here was 
where they always turned off to go to Old Sam's. The thought 
of Phineas probed deep under her numb acceptance. 

Suddenly, behind them, came a clatter and pounding of 
hoofs and loud shouts. Looking back, Dora saw the familiar 
dun-colored mules, the gaudy, big-sided wagon. Aunt Hitty 
looked back, too, asked, “Why in the world are they 
following after us?” (Continued on page 51) 


THE TOP-HEAVY WAGON, WITH PHINEAS DRIVING, PULLED OUT OF THE ROAD AND BEGAN TO FORGE AHEAD 















Decoration by 
WILLIAM BERGER 
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Saint Befana, the legends say, 
Baking her bread on a winter day, 

Heard a knocking upon the sill 

And opened the door against her will— 
Travelers three by her cabin stood, 

Begging for rest and a bit of food. 

“No,” said Befana, “you cannot stay. 

“I am busy this morning—go your way!” 


Softly they answered, “Would you not know 
“Whence we came and whither we go, 

“And the wonderful tidings that we bring?— 
“In the city of David is born a King!” 
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Frowning, Befana turned away. 

“You may come,” she said, “another day.” 
And she closed the door, took up her broom, 
And swept and dusted the humble room, 
Polished the brass, and turned the bread— 
But time and again to herself she said, 
“Strangely they spoke, those grave-faced men! 
“T will ask them in, when they come again, 
“And learn what tidings they have to bring 
“Of Bethlehem and the newborn King.” 
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She watched and waited for their return, 
At night a candle was left to burn, 

But she saw no travelers cross the hill, 

No staff came knocking upon her sill. 


At length Befana could doubt no more 


That the guests she had turned from her cabin 
door 


Were men of the East who had seen the Star, 
Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthasar. 

So she wrapped a mantle about her form, 
And passed out into the night and storm— 
And ever since then, in her sable robe, 

She has been a wanderer over the globe, 
Seeking the Wise Men, near and far, 
Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthasar. 
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Only on Twelfth Night, the legends say, 
Does Saint Befana keep holiday. 

Then of her store she freely gives 
Wherever a good bambino lives; 

Into each stocking she tucks a toy, 

A doll for the girl, a book for the boy, 
Sweets and trinkets to gladden the morn, 
Because of the Child in a manger born. 
Then, wandering on, she goes again, 
Seeking to find the three Wise Men 

Who passed her cabin, led by a Star, 
Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthasar. 


ee 


Epitor’s Note: The Befana, in Italian folk- 
lore, is a sort of Wandering Jew and Santa 
Claus combined. She is the good fairy who 
fills the children's stockings with presents on 
Twelfth Night, but if the children have been 
naughty she substitutes ashes for gifts. The 
legend says she was too busy sweeping ber 
house to greet the Wise Men when they passed, 
on their way to Bethlehem to do homage to 
the new-born Savior. For thts she was pun- 
ished as they went back another way, and 
she has been watching for them ever since. 
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IN OLD ENGLISH COSTUMES, GIFU 
SCOUT CAROLERS OF STILLWATER, 
MINNESOTA SING GLAD TIDINGS 


LEFT: TWO SCOUTS OF TULSA, 
OKLAHOMA PUT FINAL TOUCHES 
ON TOY ANIMALS MADE FROM 
THE UNDAMAGED PARTS OF OLD 
INNER TUBES. THIS PROJECT 
LAST YEAR BROUGHT JOY TO 


CHILDREN IN A DAY NURSERY 


BELOW: IiAND-DIPPED WAX TA- 
PERS AND CELLOPHANE-WRAPPED 
POTS OF CANDIED ORANGE PEEL 
WILL BRING YULETIDE CHEER TO 
THE FRIENDS OF THESE SCOUTS 














RIGHT: ONE WAY TO HELP MAKE 
THE BABIES IN A COMMUNITY 
HEALTHY! VARIOUS TROOPS OF 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA GIRL SCOUTS 
CONTRIBUTED OVER FOUR HUN- 
DRED CANS OF MILK TO BABIES 
RECOMMENDED BY PUBLIC 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION NURSES 











A GIRL SCOUT SISTER TAKES A 
LAST STITCH IN DOLLY'S DRESS 
BEFORE IT IS READY FOR SANTA 


RIGHT: BROWNIE SCOUTS OF 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA FINISHING 
THE DOLL HOUSE THEY MADE 
AND FURNISHED TO BE GIVEN 
THROUGH THE CHILDREN’S SERV- 
ICE BUREAU AS A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT TO SOME OTHER CHILD 


BELOW: COMMUNITY SERVICE IS 
REAL TO SCHENECTADY, NEW 
YORK GIRL SCOUTS WHO ARE 
FOLDING XMAS SEALS FOR THE 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


ABOVE, CENTER: CATHOLIC GIRL 
SCOUTS OF MT. CLEMENS, MICH- 
IGAN TAKE PART IN A LOVELY 
CHRISTMAS CEREMONY WHEN 
THEY SING THE OLD CAROL, “'SI- 
LENT NIGHT’ BEFORE THE HOLY 
FAMILY IN THEIR OUTDOOR 
CRECHE BANKED BY EVERGREENS 
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A BLAZE OF GLORY 


omer. New York: Christmas Eve, 
and all through the holiday week, the tree is 
ablaze with lights and good wishes. At the 
end of the merrymaking, it is quickly and 
rudely carted away with the trash. Is that a 
nice way to treat a Christmas tree ? 

Back in 1930, Rochester Girl Scouts de- 
cided it wasn’t. At the happy suggestion of 
Mr. George M. Haushalter, they revived the 
ancient European custom of the Twelfth 
Night “Burning of the Greens.” This cele- 
bration has grown to be an occasion which 
young and old look forward to and enjoy. 

The people of Rochester willingly help by 
taking their own greens to Cobbs Hill Park. 
For those who can't take them, the city De- 
partment of Public Works takes this responsi- 
bility. Both Boy and Girl Scouts of Rochester 
participate in the ceremony. While the Boy 
Scouts are patrolling and taking care of the 
crowds, the Girl Scouts take part in the per- 
formance. 

In 1938, the scene of the Twelfth Night 
feast was enacted in pantomime by the Girl 
Scouts while a narrator told the story. Two 
of the girls from our troop were the bearers 
of the boar’s head and the Twelfth Night cake. 
A huge candle was lighted, and the fire 
started, 

In 1939, Christmas carols were sung by the 
public, preceding a brief ceremony by the 
Scouts. “O Tannenbaum” was played while 
the bonfire was being lighted. 

Fire, of course, is dangerous, so precautions 
are taken. Toddling children and grown peo- 
ple are kept at a safe distance, out of range 
of flying sparks, and firemen and equipment 
are close by to prevent the fire from getting 
out of control. Traffic is regulated, and 
parking spaces for the cars provided. The ex- 
cited throng also is well guarded by the police, 
so that a mad rush after the ceremony is avoided. 
But everybody has a thrilling and joyous time. 

Since Rochester adopted this enjoyable cele- 
bration, many other communities have become 
interested. We have received inquiries from 





SCOUTS SINGING CAROLS AT THE TWELFTH 
NIGHT BURNING OF THE CHRISTMAS GREENS 


all over the United States and Canada about 
this glorious exit of the Christmas greens. 
Why not try it? It’s fun to end the holidays 
in a blaze of glory. 

Ann Sanford, Troop 121 


AMERICAN GIRL SCOUTS 
HIKE IN AFRICA 


Senin ANGOLA, AFRICA: When it be- 
came known among the natives that a 
“senhora” (lady) and two of the “meninas” 
(girls) were going to walk to town, there was 
great amazement and amusement. (Of course, 
it was known by all as soon as the Senhora’s 
servants had been told their duties in her ab- 
sence!) Just why the white woman and the 
white girls should do such a thing was beyond 
the comprehension of the natives. Imagine a 
person walking when he didn’t have to—and 
especially imagine a white person walking! 
The lady’s husband has a car, and the fathers 
of the girls each have cars, and yet they plan 
to walk. Queer foreigners. 

At five-thirty, next morning, lights showed 
that all three hikers were up and preparing for 
an early start, to avoid the hot sun of later 
morning. Half an hour afterward they met in 
front of the Senhora’s house, and the guide 
was there before them, Guide? Perhaps it 
would irk American-born girls to have to have 
a guide on a hike, but these two very Ameri- 
can—though African-born—girls thought 
nothing of it, since black men had had some 
share in all happenings they could remember. 

The guide set off at a ground-consuming 
pace, followed by the three hikers in single 
file. The sun was barely over the horizon, but 
already many natives were about the mission, 
and they all grinned to see a white girl with a 
knapsack on her back, another white girl with 
a water canteen over her shoulder, and a white 
lady with a kit hanging from her belt. 

Up, up, up, the hikers climbed, following a 
winding, tortuous path. Once they came to a 
fork in the path and the guide could not be 
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GIRL 


HE NEITHER BARKS NOR _ BITES—THIS 
SNOW SAINT BERNARD SCULPTURED By 
TWO GIRL SCOUTS OF STORM LAKE, IOWA 





seen, but a shout brought an answer, showing 
the direction to take. This was a good 
place to check directions with the compass. 

Once it was necessary to step carefully over 
an army of ants, marching in ranks inches 
wide across the path, bent on some war of 
their own. They were harmless enough if left 
unmolested, but these African-born Girl Scouts 
knew that anyone who was foolish enough to 
step into the midst of that army would make 
of himself an enemy the ants would soon rout. 
Sometimes, the grass along the path was so 
tall, it waved far above the heads of the 
hikers. Sometimes blackened areas showed 
where fire had swept through the dry grass. 

With a pause now and then to check the 
directions, or to drink the water still cool in 
the canteen, or to take turn-about with the 
loaded knapsack, the hikers, after about an 
hour of steady climbing, came to the top of 
the mountain. The path led down a very 
gradual descent and, with less “wind” re- 
quired for the process of breathing, the girls 
began to talk more, noticing things and call- 
ing the attention of the others. 

And thus the seven and a half miles over 
the mountain trails were covered in two and a 
half hours. The hikers all declared that they 
were not tired; nevertheless, resting in the cool 
of the adobe. mission house in Malange was 
welcome—and what appetites! Breakfast was 
a hearty affair that lasted for almost an hour; 
yet, when noon came, the knapsack lunches 
quickly disappeared. 

The Senhora had been doubtful as to 
whether her young hikers (eleven and twelve 
years old) would want to walk back again, so 
she had arranged for a car to come in and 
carry them home in the afternoon. The car 
brought the youngest Scout of all, who had 
been considered too young to take the 
mountain trail hike. By three o’clock, the 
girls—all three, even the youngest—were 
clamoring to start home afoot, ahead of the car. 
And so, after tea, about four-thirty, off they 
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SCOUTS Neuen Lack 
Interesting Activities 


started—four of them this time, and on the 
motor road with no guide. 

After about an hour, the youngest began to 
wish the car would come, but the other two 
were afraid it would. This left the Senhora 
in a predicament. How please them all? So, 
to spur the lagging steps of the youngest, a 
goal was set—the railroad crossing, five miles 
out from town. And then, spread across the 
road (cars almost never are seen on the 
roads—and when one does appear, it is always 
heard when still half a mile away, giving 
plenty of time for the girls to get over to the 
left side of the road) they marched to the time 
of “Left! Left! I had a good job and I left! 


































Left! I left my wife and forty-nine children 
in starving condition home in the middle of 
the kitchen floor with nothing but gingerbread 
left! Do you think I did right?” And almost 
before the youngest realized it, they were at 
the railroad tracks where they sat down to 
rest. But a few minutes showed them that 
mosquitoes were already about, so even the 
youngest thought it would be better to walk 
along, than to sit or stand to wait for the 
car. 

Soon twilight had fallen, and still no car 
had appeared. The other three began a sys- 
tematic bolstering up of the courage of the 
youngest. They did such a good job that she 
forgot she had been tired, and remembered 
only that she was now a big girl and that 
she had already walked most of the way home. 
As the stars began to appear, no one was more 
enthusiastic over spotting the known con- 
stellations than the youngest. And when she 
was in the midst of learning a brand new one, 


the headlights of the approaching car became 
visible. 

All three girls were then in a panic. They 
had only about a mile to walk now, and they 
had no desire to ride. Even the youngest was 
determined that the hike should be finished 
without help. And so, when the car drew up 
alongside, the Senhora told the driver that the 
girls had decided to walk all the way home. 

It was seven-thirty when the hike ended, 
and the youngest had covered nine miles on 
the motor road, while the two other girls with 
the Senhora, had made an all-day hike of six- 
teen and one-half miles. The father of the 
youngest reported next day that her com- 


BUNDLED TO THEIR 
EARS, GIRL SCOUTS 
OF BATAVIA,  ILLI- 
NOIS START OFF ON 
AN OLD-FASHIONED 


SLEIGH RIDE TO 
THE ROLLICKING 
JINGLE OF REAL 
SWISS BELLS AT- 
TACHED TO THE 
HORSES HARNESS. 


THE RIDE WAS SPON- 
SORED BY THE FIRST 
METHODIST CHURCH. 
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ments, when she reached home, were not on 
being tired, but were enthusiastic reports of 
the new constellations she had learned. And 
nobody limped the next day—so, perhaps it 
was a good thing that the car had been de- 
layed. The two older girls are proud to be able 
to say that they were in the first group of white 
women ever to walk to town and back. They 
think they will do the mountain trail hike 
again some day, using their compass record- 
ings and without a guide. 
Eunice E. Dodge 


A SLEIGH RIDE 


ATAVIA, ILLINOIS: On a cold, snowy night, 

this past winter, Troop 5, of Batavia, Illi- 
nois had one of its most enjoyable social 
times. The girls met at an appointed place 
and were taken on a sleigh ride over the icy 
streets of the suburb. The troop leader, Miss 
Marion Wirtz, surprised the girls with a 
guest, a Chicago newspaper reporter and 
photographer. The following week the girls 
were happy to see a picture of themselves in 
the paper. 

The Scouts sang such familiar songs as 
“Slumber,” “Jingle Bells,” “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here,” and ‘Peggy O'Neil,” as 
they rode along. 

Although the night was cold, there were no 
frozen ears, hands, or feet at the end of the 
ride. The only mishap occurred when Joan 
Nelson fell off the sleigh. She was not 
hurt and continued on the ride. 

After an hour’s fun the girls went to the 
home of Jane Evers, where cocoa, sandwiches, 
and cookies were served. They put on an 
impromptu amateur show for entertainment 
the remainder of the evening. 

The sleigh ride was chaperoned by Mrs. R. 
L. Ready, a Scout Commissioner, and Miss 
Marion Wirtz, the troop leader. 

Ellen Ekman 


ILLINOIS SPEND AN 


AFTERNOON TOGETHER WORKING ON CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
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F YOU can answer this simple 
quiz, it proves that you know 
everything necessary to know about 


Sanitary Protection. (Don’t read the 
answers until you have tried to 
answer the questions) . 


1. Are really-fine Sanitary Napkins made 
of cotton or paper? 


2. Which material is more absorbent— 
natural cotton or paper pads? 


3. Which is more comfortable—a napkin 
having a “sweater-knit’ covering or one 
of harsh woven cotton gauze? 


4. Which would you implicitly trust—a real 
cotton napkin in a knitted cover or a 
paper pad covered with ordinary gauze? 


5. Is it more economical to buy trustworthy, 
comfortable Protection or to save a few 
pennies buying a not-so-fine product? 


ANSWERS 


1. Venus Sanitary Napkins, the finest made, 
use only real cotton. 


2. Real cotton, nature’s own absorbent, is 
several times as absorbent as other ma- 
terials. 


3. Yes, you are right. Venus Napkins, with 
the softly knitted covering are far more 
comfortable. 


4. Venus gives complete assurance against 
accident even though it is worn for many 
hours. 


5. Venus Napkins may be worn comfortably 
for longer hours than the usual kinds can 
be endured. That is true economy be- 
cause the “per day” cost of Venus is 
little more than for the low-priced kinds. 


Can you afford to be without Venus? 


Sold at Department 
Stores and better 
drug stores. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


Christmas Angels 


DOROTHY 
STEY AERT 








OW often, dur- 
ing the Holi- 
days, we hear 


that grand old carol, 
Hark, the herald angels 
sing!—and why not 
have a few herald an- 
gels around your home 
this Christmas? They 
are easily made. A few 
scraps of colored paper, 
such as you can buy 
at the ten cent store, 
will do the trick 





Christmas tree if you wish. 

But first, how to make them! Suppose we 
fashion one of rich blue with silver wings. 
First we cut the gown (Figure 1) out of blue 
paper and fold back on the lines. (If you wish 
to make a larger angel than the diagrams 
here indicate, you may easily do so by making 






figure 2 


your own patterns from these diagrams, en- 
larging them to the size you desire.) 

Then cut the hands (Figure 2) out of white 
or ivory paper. Drawing paper is good for 
that, as it is rather stiff and the same on 
both sides. Paste tab D to the place marked 
D on the gown. The hand will be pointing 
back over the fold, and be sure to get the 
thumb on top. If you put your own hands in 
this position you will find it rather hard 
to put your thumbs on the bottom and main- 
tain the poise that an angel should have. 

Now you can decorate the bottom of the 
skirt, if you wish, by painting or pasting stars 
along the hem. Or you can spray on a frosty 
looking edge by dipping a brush in white 
paint and rubbing it against a piece of screen 
held above the paper. The paint may be 
either water color or tempera, but if you 
haven't done this before, you had better ex- 
periment a little first. 

Next paste the part of the gown marked A 
over the part marked B to meet fold C. This 
will cover up the tab of the hands. 

For the head, wrap a piece of cotton in 


white tissue paper, as in Figure 3. If you 





and you can set the angels 
on the mantelpiece, or hang them on the 


aren't an artist—or even 
if you are—you'll be 
safer to leave off the 

| features. Don’t let a 
blank face frighten you 
—some of the smartest 
little figures that you 
see in stores nowadays 
haven't their faces paint- 
ed. 

But we can’t give our 
angel just a bare, white 
ball for a head. So, for 

hair, we might try pasting on some of the tin- 
foil icicles that are always around at Christ- 
mas time—and top off the head with a big, 
blue halo. (Figure 4.) If 
you despair of trying to 
paste the halo over the tin- 
foil hair, just tack it on 
with a short pin or two. 
Stick the neck, or twisted 
part of the paper, down the 
hole in the top of the gown. 
Now comes the piece that 
you can really use your in- 
genuity on, the wings. (Fig- 
ure 5.) They are silver, 
and it may be neces- 





sary to paste two 
sheets of paper to- 
gether so that both 


sides will be equally 
good-looking. You 
might spatter a bit of 
blue on their edges. 
Fold back on dotted 
lines, and paste sec- 
tion E to the place 
marked E on the gown. 

There's your angel! 


figure S 


figure 5 


or before one, or 
make a pair of angels in reverse colors. You 
may hang them from the chandeliers, or on 


Place her on a mirror, 


the tree. They make a pretty centerpiece 
for the table, arranged around a tall candle. 

And don’t forget to experiment with the 
trimmings, the hair, the wings, and the halo. 
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Object REMUNERATION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 








Frances’s question had suggested, said re- 
flectively, ““When Frances was scarcely nine, 
she wrote quite clever little poems. I recall 
one called ‘Alone.’ ”’ 

“Oh, Mamma!” 

“It went like this,”’ persisted Mrs. Hodgson: 


“Alone—alone! The wind shrieks ‘Alone! 

“And mocks my lonely sorrow. 
“Alone—alone! The trees seem to moan, 

“ ‘For thee there’s no bright to-morrow.” 
“I remember, at the time, thinking it so 
sweet, although perhaps a litttle depressing 
because, owing to grief, I was somewhat 
despondent.” 

After a painful silence Frances said des- 
perately, “Edith, what bird do you think 
I saw this afternoon?” 

Again Herbert was moved to mirth. “Per- 
haps you don’t know it, Swan,” he said, “but 
we've a dryad in the family. She likes to 
drown herself with leaves and run after 
strange birds. She's always seeing a dear 
little lonesome one—who calls forlornly for 
her mate till he comes. Then they fly away 
together into the woods.” 

Again Edith helped her. “Not a Kentucky 
cardinal, Fran?” 

“I think so. He was a kind of rosy, brick 
red. And he led me a chase.” 

John George murmured, ‘Rose brick!” 
with brotherly appreciation, and added, “Just 
so long as it wasn’t a wild-goose chase!” 
Herbert commented lazily, “All Frances’s 
geese are swans.” 

In the dusk, Swan’s hand sought the 
baited maiden’s and gave it a friendly, re- 
assuring squeeze. “It was jolly about the 
cardinal,” he whispered. He seemed to under- 
stand that the boys weren’t trying to ridicule 
him, that they were merely teasing Frances 
about her tendency to clothe quite common- 
place things with romance. 

After he said good-by to the others, they 
went out together to the wagon, and Frances 
patted the mules on their soft noses while 
Swan lighted the lantern to swing at its rear. 
He put the magazines into her hand, then 
he swung himself up over the wheel to the 
wagon seat and gathered up the reins. 

“Well, good-by,” he said. “I shan’t let 
you forget me. I'll write.” 

“I'll write, too,” she promised. “And— 
Swan—when I do, do you mind if I call 
you Jerome? Never to anyone else, except 
in writing. I don’t think Jerome is as nice 
as your own name, but the boys haven't 
laughed at it.” 

“All right,” Swan agreed. “I don’t mind, 
if you want to. It'll be good to get your 
letter.” 

“Give my love to Aunt Lyddy Ann and the 
girls,” she called after the oscillating lantern. 

Swan, turning on the seat to wave, saw 
that already she had opened one of the 
magazines and apparently was looking at 
it by moonlight. How hungry her young 
mind was! 

Every one of the Hodgsons enjoyed reading 
those copies of Peterson's and Godey’s Lady's 
Book. In addition to songs with music and 
colored fashion plates and steel engravings of 
sentimental character, the magazines con- 
tained any number of stories with the author's 
name or initials just under the title, such as 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Imagine . . . an Underwood 
‘Universal Portable with its 
‘own Built-in Typing Stand 
folded right into the carrying 
icase. No need for makeshifts 
such as a card table now. You 
can set up your Underwood 
anywhere indoors or out, and 
with three adjustments for 
height, you can always type in 
comfort. The Built-in Typing 
Stand absorbs vibration too... 
provides even quieter operation. 





No typewriter but the Under- 
| wood offers this complete typing 
unit. You not only get the 
_exclusive Underwood Built-in 

Typing Stand, you get the fa- 
| mous Champion Keyboard plus 
Touch Tuning plus the Sealed 
Action Frame and many other 
time-tried Underwood features. 


See the Underwood Universal 
Portable with Built-in Typing 





NOW MY 


STANDS ON ITS 





OWN FEET! 





The only Portable 
Typewriter with a 
Built-in Typing Stand 


EXCLUSIVELY 
UNDERWOOD! 


Stand at our Dealers . . . ask 


him about liberal terms. . . or 
mail the coupon for a free trial 
of the complete unit in your 
own home. 


Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters « Accounting Machines « Adding Machines 

Carbon Paper, Ribbons and Other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





Portable Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 

FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Ave., N. Y. 
Please let me know how I 
can get an Underwood 
Universal Portable with 
Built-in Typing Stand 
for Free Trial—with no obligation to buy. Also 
tell me about Liberal Terms. 
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ROAD OF DESTINY 


“A strip that’s mud in some places, dust 
in others—that's rutted here, pitted by bomb 
craters there—and yet is one of the world’s 
great highways.” Those words give the gist 
of what several travelers, recently returned 
from the Far East, think of the Burma Road, 
that difficult thoroughfare which toils across 
mountains and gorges from Lashio in British 
Burma to the Chinese town of Kunming. 

This seven-hundred-mile motor highway is 
the most trying part of the route which links 
Rangoon, a Burmese seaport, with Chungking, 
China’s provisional capital. It has had an 
eventful history. Thousands of years ago the 
famous Tribute Road followed approximately 
the same course. Mule caravans, bearing 





silks and spices, pushed along it at imminent 
tisk of drowning in streams which must be 
forded, of attacks by bandits, of landslides in 
the rainy monsoon season, of swift-spreading 
pestilences. Some six hundred and fifty years 
ago, that eager-eyed Venetian, Marco Polo, 
journeyed adventurously along it and lived to 
tell the tale. 

And now—a wide jump from Marco Polo 
to the Sino-Japanese war. When that stum- 
bling conflict—at present more than three 
years old—began, most Chinese hoped their 
nation would get a steady stream of supplies 
through her far-flung seacoast. As Japanese 
fingers reached for more and more of that 
coast, Chinese leaders sought desperately for 
a link with friendly countries which might be 
kept blockade-free. They remembered a proj- 
ect, partly completed, to convert the Tribute 
Road into a motor highway from southwest 
China to Burma. 

Deciding to finish this route, they conscript- 
ed about two hundred thousand coolies. Some- 
times they called these men from mountain 
settlements so remote that the villagers didn’t 
know a war was on. (The sketch shows two 
natives, one new to the world, typical of such 
settlements. ) 

Road building progressed by primitive 
methods. The builders had to drive a route 
through a formidable country—a route that 
swung up coldly to almost ten thousand feet, 
dipped down into humid, fever-ridden jun- 
gles, rose and fell again and again. They cut 
rock without machinery, carried earth in 





By Latrobe Carroll 


wicker baskets, pulled stone rollers by hand 
or used water buffaloes. 

As the invaders’ blockade widened, the 
Burma Road proved the main artery through 
which munitions and strategic supplies could 
flow into China. 

Last July, at Japan’s request, Great Britain 
closed the road. In October she opened it 
once more, seemingly in answer to the Pact 
of Berlin by which Japan formally joined 
Germany and Italy. This reopening, though 
it was a signal for daily bombings of the 
highway by Japanese planes, has done much 
to build up China’s morale. The Burma Road, 
Chinese leaders declare, is China’s road to 
the future. 


A COMET FOR CHRISTMAS 


A comet is coming. Sky gazers may have 
a treat. This interesting fact was discovered 
at the Harvard Observatory. Scientists predict 
that, drawing nearer, the new comet will be- 
come increasingly bright and be at its shining 
best during the week before Christmas, and 
that it will remain bright until the middle of 
January. 

Observers old enough to do so will doubt- 
less be comparing it to Halley’s Comet, which 
appeared in 1910. It was not Edmund Halley 
who discovered the comet named for him, but 
it was he who advanced the theory, since veri- 
fied, that this was a comet which reappeared 
every seventy-five years. 

Comets do not, as used to be believed, come 
from some vague, undefined region “beyond.” 
They are a part of our solar system. The 
ancients used to view them with alarm, con- 
sidering them the forerunners of calamity. Of 
course we know, now, that this is untrue. 
Scientists go so far as to tell us that, though 
a comet should strike the earth, we would 
come to no harm. Comets are thin—“ten- 





uous” is the word applied even to a comet's 
head with its center, or nucleus, made up of 
widely dispersed bits of rock and sand. The 
tail, always turned away from the sun and 
often many millions of miles long, is still 
thinner—largely gases. If a comet should hit 
us we would, we're told, merely see a fine 
shower of meteors. 


HUNTED FOR HATS 


Bird life all over the world is face to face 
with its worst threat in the last thirty years. 
So say the investigators and research workers 
of the National Audubon Society. The return 
of feathers as trimming for hats has made an 
illegal traffic boom. Result: some of the 
lordliest and loveliest birds in the sky are 
falling victims. Plumage from the bird of our 
own National emblem, the bald eagle, is wide- 
ly sold. Golden eagle feathers and those of 
the giant condor of the Andes, feathers from 
the osprey and from the great blue heron are 
finding their way into millinery shops. The 
pelican and the beautiful whistling swan 
(shown in the sketch) are suffering for fash- 
ion’s sake. Three species of North Pacific 





albatrosses—those matchless flyers—are being 
hunted vigorously by Japanese plumers. One 
of these species, the short-tailed albatross, is 
on the verge of extinction. 

Undoubtedly most girls and women who 
shop for hats believe the illegal sale of 
plumage and feathers was done away with 
many years ago. When such trimmings are 
sold, they tell themselves, they’re sold within 
the law. In 1930 or 1935, buyers might 
have been justified in thinking this. 

A generation ago, bird slaughter reached 
such a pitch that an aroused public opinion 
put certain State and Federal laws on our 
statute books. These laws, and a general 
distaste for plumage on hats, virtually ended 
such bootleg traffic. But the recent veering of 
fashion, plus Tax law enforcement, plus the 
finding of legal loopholes by dealers, resur- 
rected an old abuse. In dozens of countries 
traps are snapping shut, guns aimed at birds 
are spitting bullets, millions of the most beau- 
tiful and graceful of all living things are 
dying. 

What can be done? Law administration can 
be tightened, loopholes can be abolished. But, 
in the main, we’re told, the remedy lies with 
shoppers. They have the privilege and the 
right to ask whether the feathers on hats to 
be purchased are legal. There is, we're as- 
sured, plenty of legal plumage on sale in the 
millinery shops. 

Women and girls can make or break this 
bootleg trade. It’s up to them. 
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Object REMUNERATION 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 








Sallie’s Mistake by C. I. M., or Phillip by 
M—, or A Decoy Duck by Miss C. C. Steven- 
son. But before half of these stories had 
been read, the pantry had again become a 
problem. 

“The difficulty is,” Frances explained to 
Edith while, like the wise virgins, they 
busied themselves filling their lamps with 
oil, “that we are reduced ladies and gentle- 
men. We ought to be living in a ruined 
feudal castle and have ancient servitors who 
refuse to leave us and will not take any 
wages. But it is not like that at all. If only 
I could think of something to do!” 

“You take turns with the rest of us, 
mending and reading aloud. Mamma loved 
Nettie’s Sacrifice that you read to us.” 

“Yes, but Edith, some of our dresses are 
wearing out. Where's the money to come 
from to buy new ones?” 

Edith shook her head. Then she breathed 
on her lamp chimney in order to insure a 
brighter polish, and reflectively held it up to 
the light, as if anxious that one thing should 
be clear. 

“If only,” sighed Frances, “I was clever 
enough to invent something people would 
want to buy!” 

"Gracious!" Edith murmured. “Something 
like the sewing machine?” 

Troubled as they were, both giggled, be- 
cause sewing had never been Frances’s strong 
point, 

Apparently the only result, for Frances, of 
all the story reading was a stimulated interest 
in scribbling, a kind of inner excitement of 
concentration which made the hours spent 
writing at the attic table fly like minutes. 
Sometimes Edith came up to listen to snatches 
of the unfolding tale. She was a wonderful 
listener—and always quite breathless at the 
desired time. 

At first there was no thought, on the part 
of either, of a larger audience. The idea 
would have seemed outrageous. The scribbles 
were just “Frances’s romancing’ that the 
boys thought of with good humored ridicule 
as “bosh.” 

Though Frances felt bolstered by Edith’s 
assurances that the scribbles were now less 
open to brotherly ridicule, she swore her 
sisters to secrecy. Then, one rainy afternoon, 
the day Mamma looked suspiciously as if 
she might have been crying, Edith came up to 
the attic to listen to the finished story, Hearts 
and Diamonds. It was a thin little story, 
with an inconsequent heroine named Valerie, 
and a plot as light as thistle fluff. What Edith 
dimly realized was that Frances had the trick 
of making her characters live, creating inter- 
est in their affections and problems. “I like 
it,” she said judicially. “It's as interesting as 
Phenie Roland.” 

“By Marion Harland? Oh, Edith, you can’t 
mean that!” 

“Well,” Edith retorted a little breathlessly, 
“Hearts and Diamonds is by Frances Hodgson, 
and I do mean it.” 

They looked at each other wide-eyed. 

“But,”’ Frances hurried to point out, “Miss 
Harland’s story is being printed. The maga- 
zine bought it. I wonder,” she added, blush- 
ing at her own temerity, “I wonder how much 
they pay for stories?” 

Edith gasped. It was a big idea. She 
thought of the writers of such tales as so 
remote, such assured and brilliantly successful 
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HAT grand fun it is to ride a new 

Columbia. And what a thrill, too, 
because these marvelous new bicycles 
have everything! Bright, sparkling col- 
ors, striking decorations, smooth stream- 
lining, balloon tires—all the style and 
beauty you want. Safety features, too 
...an all metal skirt guard, long range 
red reflector, and the new Colum- 
bia Reflector Pedals that are a 
definite aid to safe night riding. 


When you take your Dad to 
the Columbia dealer, he’ll see 





Look for this name plate on a genuine Columbia 


FIRST IN 1877 


THE BIKE EVERY GIRL IS PROUD TO OWN 


that Columbias are built to give long 
service. That’s because they’re stronger, 
sturdier, smoother-running, and easier 
to pedal. And he’ll know the name 
‘*Columbia’’—probably owned one 
when he was a boy. Columbia has al- 
ways been the first choice of those who 
know good bicycles. 


FREE: A new booklet D— 
**How to Care for Your Bike’’— 
will be sent to you. Write to The 
Westfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Westfield, Mass. 





.. the best known name in bicycles 


AMERICA’S 
FIRST BICYCLE 


FIRST IN 1940 





Have YOU DECIDED? ... Sure about 
it? Yes, it’s Number 2.... The 
distance from Bay, California, to 
Eastport, Maine (or the other way 
around ), is two thousand nine hun- 
dred and ten air-line miles — the 
longest Long Distance call you 
could make in the United States. 

2910 miles sounds like a big 
jump, and it is. (This is air-line 
distance; actually, your voice 
travels farther.) But over the tele- 


phone your voice would sound as 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM « BS 
Rea LY 
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On this map are shown three Long 
Distance telephone calls. One of 


them is the longest telephone call possible in this 
country. Which one do you think itis? . . . About 
how many air-line miles separate the two points? 


clear as it does on any ordinary 
call. Bell Telephone repeaters, de- 
vices which renew voice currents 
all along the line, take care of that. 

The fact that you can telephone 
to the other side of the country as 
easily and almost as quickly as you 
can telephone to the other side of 
town is the result of the efficient 
operation of the Bell Telephone 
System, which brings you the finest 
telephone service in the world — 


at the lowest possible cost. 











Street, New York, New York. 





The Lou Henry Hoover Girl Scout Scholarship in Gardening 


This scholarship was founded by the Woman’s National Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion, at the School of Horticulture for Women at Ambler, Pennsylvania. 
biennially, in odd years, to a First Class Girl Scout between seventeen and twenty-one 
years of age and carries $500 annually, which provides more than half the expense of 
tuition and maintenance. The scholarship gives a thorough and practical training in the 
many branches of horticulture, especially in regard to flowers, fruits, and vegetables, as 
well as excellent elective courses in farm subjects. 


It is awarded 


All applications for the 1941 scholarship should be addressed to the Chairman of 
the Lou Henry Hoover Scholarship Committee, Girl Scouts, Inc., before June 1, 1941. For 
complete details please write to: Administration Division, Girl Scouts, Inc., 14 West 49th 
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people. But she rose nobly to her opportunity, 
“Some of the stories are not so very wonder- 
ful,’’ she pointed out. “Any number of them 
are not any nicer than yours.” 

“You just say that because we're sisters!” 

“What's that got to do with it?”’ Edith de- 
manded stoutly. “I say it because I think it.” 

“I wonder if a magazine would think so?” 

“I don’t see why not,” Edith prodded. 

But it still seemed unbelievable. 

Then, hearteningly, a letter from Swan ar- 
rived for Frances. A delightful letter, describ- 
ing Cincinnati and life at Miami College, and 
containing the interesting announcement that 
he had sent a short article to the local news- 
paper which had accepted and printed it. 
Thinking she might be interested to read it, 
he enclosed a clipping. 

They were all interested in reading it, and 
Frances was sorry that Swan had forborne 
more detail. ‘He doesn’t speak of remunera- 
tion,’ she pointed out, frowning at the 
necessity of considering such matters. “But I 
suppose he must have been paid something. 
Don’t you, Edith?” 

Edith was almost certain of it. Otherwise, 
how would articles sent to newspapers help 
him to eke out a living? ‘Eke’ didn’t imply 
munificence, but it did suggest payment. And 
wouldn't magazines spend more than news- 
papers did for the stories they purchased ? 

The thought was inspiring. Frances’s eyes 
shone. “Suppose,”” she said, “suppose I try 
to write a story good enough to send to a 
magazine? Do you think they would pay 
me?” 

To an English girl of the late sixties, still 
strange to American ways and with a modest 
opinion of her own abilities, the idea of sub- 
mitting a story for publication seemed dar- 
ing, almost revolutionary. It required all the 
encouraging arguments that Mamma, Edith, 
and Edwina could produce—together with 
Swan’s example—and an increasing sense that 
the family needed another breadwinner, to 
bring her to the point of actually writing a 
story for publication. None of the old scrib- 
bles were deemed sufficiently worthy. 

It was wonderful, once Frances had made 
her decision, how obligingly the new story 
took shape. The plot was simple. Two let- 
ters slipped into the wrong envelopes—which 
would cause a broken engagement. The girl 
should be “‘Georgine Carruthers,” slender and 
stately, with large, heavily fringed, brown eyes 
and a crown of amber hair, a girl with a little 
haughty curve on her velvet mouth, and a 
superb manner of holding her white neck. 

Even conversations shaped themselves easily. 
“If you had only trusted me a little more we 
should not have those two sorrowful years 
to look back upon.” Though it was hardly the 
superb Miss Carruthers who answered with 
tremulous lips and tender eyes, ‘But perhaps 
the very bitterness has taught me a lesson 
which otherwise I might not have learned.” 

That was the end. Was her story as silly 
as it seemed at some moments, she wondered ? 
Or as beautiful as it appeared at others? 

Frances re-read her last page, altered a 
comma, added a hyphen, and rose, dumping 
Dora gently on the floor. The little cat 
stretched, then caressed the author’s stockings 
as a gentle hint for her supper. 

The two went downstairs together, Frances 
now preoccupied with a new problem. Be- 
fore Miss Carruthers’ Engagement could be 
put into the mail box in acceptable fashion, 
it must first be rewritten on foolscap with pen 
and ink. She must use only one side of the 
paper. In addition to the stamps required for 
getting Miss Carruthers safely to an editor, 
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stamps must also be enclosed to cover her 
possible return journey. And the initial cost 
of this preparation loomed large. 

This time it was Edwina who furnished the 
inspiration. Wild grapes! The girls could 
take tin pails and go out into the woods 
where they were plentiful. Ser’phine said that 
yesterday she had picked some and sold them 
for a dollar in the market. 

It did seem a solution of the problem. 

“Suppose,” Frances suggested, ‘we went 
and gathered a whole lot of them? And then 
gave Ser'phine part of the money to sell them 
for us? We should get enough to buy the 
stamps and paper. There might even be a 
little money left over.” Her eyes were starry 
and her cheeks burned. “If they buy this story, 
I can write others. And perhaps the maga- 
zine will want those, too.” 

Edwina had been right. In the yellowing 
woods there were gallons of grapes for the 
picking, and Ser’phine gladly consented to 
guide them where they grew thickest. It was 
fun to go gypsying, a sunbonnet over one’s 
hair. They ate of the pendant, blue bunches, 
and swung recklessly on the stripped vines. 
There were excitements, too. Edith almost 
stepped on a snake. Edwina lost her way and 
had to be hallwed for. All got brier scratches. 

Parting frorn the sisters at sunset, Ser’ phine 
took charge of their full pails with the heart- 
ening remark, “I shall get two or three dollars 
for these. We didn’t have nigh onto as many 
last time.” 

Her prophecy proved true. She came back 
from market with plenty and to spare for the 
material needed to send Miss Carruthers suit- 
ably on her way. With the manuscript went 
a letter to whose composition Frances gave 
almost as much thought as the story had cost 
her. Because, however difficult and embar- 
rassing to state delicately, one point must be 
brought to the editor's attention. If he deemed 
the story suitable for his column, the author 
expected to be paid for it. 

So, after consultation with Edith, Frances 
enclosed this note with her manuscript, and 
enough stamps, as she afterward confessed, 
“to have remailed an editor.” 

"Sir: I enclose stamps for the return of 
the accompanying ms., ‘Miss Carruthers’ 
Engagement,’ if you do not find it suit- 
able for publication in your magazine. 
My object is remuneration. 

"Yours respectfully, 
“F. Hodgson.” 

That done, it was again necessary to trust 
Ser'phine’s discretion in the matter of lending 
F. Hodgson her address, for it seemed to 
Frances that, if the boys found out about Miss 
Carruthers and teased her creator as merciless- 
ly as they had about Swan, she could never 
again put pen to paper. 

She wrote to him: 

“My dear Jerome: 

“There is a very strong feeling, deep 
in my heart, telling me that something 
must be done to raise us all a little from 
the dust, and the very strength of that 
feeling lies in the fact that I am sure, 
sure, sure, I must do it.” 

In the interval of waiting, Frances did a 
good deal of speculating as to the possible 
amount of remuneration she would receive in 
case Miss Carruthers’s charms proved too much 
for the editor. Would it be a hundred dol- 
lars? Or as modest as one? Would the 
stamps bear her heroine home to the Ark, an 
unwanted bride? Only time could tell. In 
the end the story did come back, but with an 
encouraging letter. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“Janet ts tops... im everything 
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For basketball ... or the debating team ... or just having fun at a party, 


bom CAN BE SURE that girls with 
| 


Janet’s poise and self-confidence 
aren't worried about being embar- 
rassed or uncomfortable several days 
a month. 

Most of them know how easy it is 
for a girl to be carefree and active 
even on “‘difficult days” if she relies on 
| Miracle Modess for comfort and security. 
Modess is different, you see. It isn’t 
| a layer-type napkin. It has a wonder- 
| fully soft “‘fluff-type”’ filler! And now, 
| in addition, it has a grand new comfort 
| feature—‘‘Moisture Zoning”! 
| Just cut open a Modess pad and 
| feel the heavenly, downy fluff! You'll 
| see right away why Modess is softer 
to begin with. 
And Modess stays softer because 
‘Moisture Zoning” acts to direct 
moisture inside the pad, leaving edges 


| 


there’s nobody like Janet! She's so clever and pretty, any girl at school 
would just love to trade places with her! But almost the best thing about 
Janet is her wonderful poise. She's so natural, always herself. Why, not 


one of us can ever remember seeing Janet flustered or ill at ease. 


dry and comfortable longer than ever 
before! 

A special moisture-resistant back- 
ing makes Modess safer, too! Take 
out the special backing from a Modess 
pad. Drop some water on it and see for 
yourself. Not a drop strikes through. 
Easy to understand why Modess brings 
such peace of mind! 

A blue line on the back of every 
pad marks the proper way to wear 
Modess for greatest comfort and 
safety. Directions are on a slip in 
the package. 

And here’s more good news! 
Though softer and safer, Modess 
costs no more than other nationally 
known brands! 

Ask mother today to buy Junior 
Miracle Modess . . . a slightly smaller 
pad made especially for you! 
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Get Busy—Select your Gift 
now!demand‘‘CHICAGO” 
Flying Scout—Silent Flash 
or Zephyr, the fastest 
streamline skates made.See 
at your dealer or send for 
FREE BOOK on Roller 
Skating. Enclose 10c if you 
want beautiful Gold finish 
Skate Pin. 
CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
4428 W. Lake St., Chicago, ti. 
ality Rink 
Que Sidewalk 
Roller Skates 
for 38 years. 
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GIRLS—LET DELICIOUS 


COOKY-MINTS 


HELP YOU 


RAISE MONEY! 


Here’s a tasty tip to help raise money 
for your troop or council... sell the 
only official Girl Scout Candy 
Cooky ... Cooky-Mints. These de- 
licious chocolate covered, mint-fla- 
vored, crisp and dainty Cooky-Mints 


will sell and sell fast. 


Thousands 


have already been sold by Scouts. Clip 
the coupon and mail today ... it 
means extra money for your troop. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


MEGOWEN-EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


| 

1 

Please send me details about making extra 
; money with Cooky-Mints. I understand that 
| this coupon obligates me in no way. 
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R& COMPANY, Est.1877 
Losecrosby St.,Dept.AG-12Chicago 








YAR 


sale as well as retail. 


Send for 600 FREE Samples 
Take advantage of our new lower 
prices on yarns—We sell at whole- 


YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 


GREAT DICTATOR, THE. It took great cour- 
age to make this film, and at times it takes courage 
to laugh at it, but laugh you will, long and hard 
and almost constantly. Then, at the end, you will 
hear one of the finest, simplest pleas for humanity 
that the screen has given us. If you like Charlie 
Chaplin you will love every minute of the film. 
But even if you are one of the few dissenters you 
will be stirred by the film's audacity. To describe 
the picture would be unfair, for its inventiveness is 
its most entertaining aspect and the gags should 
not be anticipated. Children, the world over, love 
Charlie. But whether or not for their pleasure 
there is too little of the familiar, gentle Charlie, 
and too much of the tyranny which is making 
their world insecure, is for parents to decide. The 
devastating satire, the gorgeous fun poked at dic- 
tatorships may be over their heads so that only the 
threatening elements come through. Yet, when we 
think of English children, we hope that each and 
every one of them will see Charlie’s laughable 
version of the tyrant, and Charlie's utterly brave 
defiance in his opposite réle of the little barber. 
So why not encourage American children to see it, 
too? (U.A.) 


Good 


ARISE, MY LOVE. A sophisticated love story 
which is so well told and acted that it holds in- 
terest every minute. Claudette Colbert is an 
American newspaper woman in Paris who, in or- 
der to get a good story, poses as the wife of an 
American aviator (Ray Milland), condemned to 
die in Spain for taking part against Franco. She 
obtains his release, but the rescued man's gratitude 
is short-lived when he discovers that Augusta has 
no interest in him except as mewspaper copy. 
Their courtship follows a merry and often very 
comic course until they become involved in the 
present European conflict. Gradually their brittle, 
sophisticated selves face the great issues at stake 
and they emerge as stanch human beings, ready to 
devote their lives to the cause of the democracies, 
The film escapes sentimentality and is often stir- 
ring and heartbreaking, as when the Germans 
march into Paris and, instead of the marching 
men, we are shown the emotions of the members 
of a hard-boiled Press Service staff as they watch 
from their office windows. Sophisticated for young 
people, but emphasis is on the right values, (Para. ) 


DRUMS OF THE DESERT. Parachute troops in 
training for the French Foreign Legion provide 
novel rdles for the well delineated characters in 
this film. Ralph Byrd (who played Dick Tracy in 
that series) is a clean-cut hero and Lorna Gray is 
more interesting than the usual action-drama 
heroine. Comedy is in the capable hands of 
Mantan Moreland as a Negro recruit. (Mono.) 


EYES OF THE NAVY. An excellent short film 
showing the work of the Naval Air Corps. The 
U. S. Navy codperated so that all the scenes are 
authentic. The intensive training of the men, the 
fine teamwork of the flyers, together with exam- 
ples of all types of flying, make the film of extra- 
ordinary interest. (MGM) 


GIRL IN THE NEWS, THE. Margaret Lock- 
wood as a nurse suspected of two murders is final- 
ly cleared by a gallant lawyer. (Fox) 


HIT PARADE OF 1941. The ups and downs of 
a television station, including the love tangles of 
its manager (Kenny Baker) provide a fresh plot 
angle for this musical. Pleasant singing by Frances 
Langford and Baker, and a very good tap dance 
number by Ann Miller are also on the credit side, 
as is the fact that the dialogue is clean. A little 
more punch in the direction and sparkle in the 
acting would have improved the whole consider- 
ably. (Rep.) 


MEXICAN SPITFIRE OUT WEST. This is the 
best of those laughable Leon Errol-Lupe Velez 
comedies. Errol plays an English lord, his dou- 
ble, Uncle Matt, also Uncle Matt impersonating 
Lord Epping—and while executing this triple play 
saves Lupe from divorcing his nephew (Donald 
Woods.). (RKO) 


NIGHT TRAIN. An exciting story of the British 
secret service at work in the present war, with 
Margaret Lockwood and Rex Harrison. (Fox) 


NORTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE. This is 
a grand adventure film, beautifully photographed 
in technicolor. The background is Canada’s abor- 
tive Civil War of 1885 when five hundred Mount- 
ed Police put down a rebellion. Into this crisis 
barges Gary Cooper, a Texas Ranger hunting a 
murderer. He gets off to a bad start with the 
Mounted Police because he scoffs at their military 
traditions, asserts his prior right to hunt down the 
criminal (George Bancroft) who happens to be a 
leader of the rebellion, and falls in love with the 
Sergeant's (Preston Foster) girl (Madeleine Car- 
roll). However, mutual admiration for personal 
courage soon has them working together during 
the tense days which follow. A sub-plot concerned 
with Madeleine’s brother (Robert Preston) and 
his consuming passion for an outcast girl (Paul- 
ette Goddard) is somewhat overdrawn and un- 
savory. But the fearlessness of the Mounties, the 
Stirring forest adventures which dominate the 
picture, and the fine comedy supplied by Lynne 
Qverman and Akim Tamirotf, make the film vast- 
ly entertaining. The scenes at the Indian encamp- 
ment are brilliantly executed and the ending is 
a clever surprise. Sophisticated in spots. (Para.) 


POWER AND THE LAND. An interesting pre- 
sentation of Rural Electrification which contrasts 
farm life before and after access to power lightens 
the burden of farm labor. The commentary is by 
Stephen Vincent Benet. The music is very good 
and the excellent photography by Joris Ivens ena- 
bles the camera to tell the story simply and well. 
(RKO) 


WHO KILLED AUNT MAGGIE? A writer of 
mystery stories accused of murder, an old house 
with a secret room, an eccentric old lady, and a 
missing diary are some of the ingredients of this 
tightly knit mystery, featuring Wendy Barrie and 
John Hubbard. (Rep.) 


WORLD IN FLAMES. Newsreels of the past 
ten years intelligently and dramatically edited to 
make a presentation of the dictators’ rise to 
power and an unanswerable plea for preparedness 
against aggression. Arthur Mencken's camera 
coverage of the invasion of Norway is outstand- 
ing. (Para.) 


Good Westerns 


TRAIL BLAZERS. Opposition to the establish- 
ing of telegraphic communications throughout the 
West on the part of a pioneer newspaper publisher 
(Weldon Heyburn), who is really the leader of a 
gang of outlaws, gives the Three Mesquiteers 
(Bob Livingston, Bob Steele, Rufe Davis) a bat- 
tle entirely to their liking. The saving of Fort 
Jackson, besieged by the villains, gives a grand 
military climax. (Rep.) 


TRAILING DOUBLE TROUBLE. The Range 
Busters (Roy Corrigan, John King, Max Terhune) 
in a lively Western bring murderers and their 
henchmen to justice. Human interest ranks higher 
than in most outdoor dramas. (Mono.) 


YOUNG BILL HICKOK. A good Western, 
showing Roy Rogers thwarting foreign agents in 
the West during the Civil War, saving a shipment 
of gold, and serenading a pretty heroine. George 
““Gabby”’ Hayes is excellent as usual. (Rep.) 


—AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Good 


DRUMS OF THE DESERT 

EYES OF THE NAVY 

HIT PARADE OF 1941 
MEXICAN SPITFIRE OUT WEST 
POWER AND THE LAND 


Good Westerns 


TRAILING DOUBLE TROUBLE 
YOUNG BILL HICKOK 


For descriptions of Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 
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“eae 


9 :30-10 :00 
CBS 


1:30-2:00 
CBS 


1:00-1:15 
NBC-Blue 


1:30-2:00 
NBC-Red 


2:00-2:15 


NBC-Blue 


4:30-5 :00 
NBC-Red 


7 :00-7 :30 
CBS 


8:00-8:30 
CBS 

8 :30-9 :00 
NBC-Red 
9 :00-10 :00 
CBS 


10 :30-11:00 
CBS 


5:00-5:15 
NBC-Blue 


5:15-5:30 
NBC-Blue 





Be sure to check the times by your newspaper. Th. 
the broadcasting companies and WHAT'S ON T. 


Please check the times by your locai newspaper. 


SUNDAYS, A. M. 


Wings Over Jordan—A program of re- 
ligious talks and spirituals by outstand- 
ing Negro leaders and educators, with a 
choir of thirty-six mixed voices. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


March of Games—Children who like 
asking and answering questions are giv- 
en omer on this program directed 
by Nila Mack. 


I’m an American—Produced in codp- 
eration with the U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Distinguished 
naturalized Americans discuss the demo- 
cratic way of life: Dec. 1, Paul Muni, 
actor; Dec. 8, <uceies Bellanca, air- 
lane manufacturer; Dec. 15, Lynne 
ontanne, actress; Dec. 22, Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, conductor. 


On Your Job—Dramas of America’s 
work and workers: Dec. 1, Makers of 
Americans (school) ; Dec. 8, Backstage 
(theater) ; Dec. 15, As the Wheels Turn 
(industrial plant) ; Dec. 22, The Wid- 
ow's Might (farm); Dec. 29, Send a 
Reporter! (newspaper). 


American Pilgrimage—Broadcasts from 
the homes of famous American authors, 
with readings and human interest stories 
by Ted Malone: Dec. 1, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (Salem, Mass.) ; Dec. 8, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells (Kittery Pt., Me.) ; 
Dec. 15, O. Henry (New York City) ; 

ec. 22, Henry van Dyke (Princeton, 
N. J.); Dec. 29, Louisa May Alcott 
(Concord, Mass.). 


Great Plays—A series of master dramat- 
ic works, tracing the development of 
drama from Athens to Broadway: Dec. 
1, The Revenge Tragedies, original ra- 
dio drama; Bec. 8, The Cid (Cor- 
neille) ; Dec. 15, The Imaginary In- 
valid (Moliére) ; Dec. 22, Second Shep- 
herd's Play ; Dec. 29, The Pigeon (Gals- 
worthy). 


Pageant of Art—A dramatic survey of 
the fine arts through the ages. Produced 
in codéperation with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 


News of the World This Week—Co- 
lumbia correspondents in Europe and 
the United States review the news of the 
week, 


Helen Hayes Theatre—A series of plays 
drawn from original stories, motion pic- 
tures, magazines, histories, and novels. 


One Man's Family—Widely popular 
drama of family life, recently voted the 
best dramatic serial on the air. Teddy, 
the young girl in the family, is of Girl 
Scout age. 


Ford Sunday Evening Hour—Detroit 
Symphony with famous musical artists. 


The Columbia W orkshop—Unusual ra- 
dio dramas, using the latest sound ef- 
fects and radio techniques. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


"Set Sail’’ (Mondays through Fridays) 
—Story of five young cousins at sea 
aboard the schooner Gull Flight; au- 
thentic nautical background. 


Ireene Wicker’s Musical Stories (Mon- 
days through Fridays)—'‘'The Singing 
Lady’’ dramatizes a variety of stories, 
from traditional fairy tales to true child- 
hood stories of great men. 


IREENE WICKER, radio's famous 
"Singing Lady’, who guest- 
Starred on THE Girt Scout 
Rapio Party, NBC Red Net- 
work, October 27, may be heard 
in her regular NBC children’s 
program Monday through Fri- 
day, 5:15, NBC Blue Network. 
As Lady Marion in ‘‘RosIn 
Hoop,’” Miss Wicker bas earned 
over 600.000 votes of thanks 
from American Girl Scouts. 
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mm This list bas been selected by permission from the Educational Radio Check ™e 
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5 :30-5 :45 
NBC-Blue 


8 :30-9 :00 
NBC-Red 


8 :00-8 :30 
NBC-Blue 


6:15-6:30 
CBS 


10 :30-11:00 
NBC-Red 


8 :30-9 :00 
NBC-Red 


11:15-11:30 
MBS 

11 :30-12 :00 
NBC-Blue 
12 :30-1:00 
CBS 


12 :30-1 :30 
NBC-Blue 


1:15-1:30 
NBC-Red 


2 :00-5 :00 
(Approx. ) 
NBC. Blue 


8:15-8:30 
NBC-Blue 


~~ 





Bud Barton tells the story of a typical 
bo, about twelve years old, who lives 
an exciting and, for the most part, hap- 
py life in a little Middle West river 
town. (Mondays through Fridays). 


Voice of Firestone—Symphony Orches- 
tra directed by Alfred Wallenstein, with 
Richard (¢ robe. and Margaret Speaks al- 
ternating as soloists. 


TUESDAYS, (no programs) 
WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


Calvacaste of America—A dramatic 
t of the mighty course of 

ife, through the stories of the 

omen who have molded it. 





men ana 


Quiz Kids—Each week, five boys and 
girls in Chicago are quizzed by a prom- 
inent educitor. This program is gaining 
recognition as the ‘Information, 
for young bo, s and girls. 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 
Outdoors Wit> Bob Edge—A hunting 


and fishing exvert recounts anecdotes 
and stories of »ut-of-door adventures, 
and furnishes useful 
sporting and nature enthusiasts. 


Musical Americana—An all-American 
musical program designed to make 
Americans better acquainted with the 
truly fine music which our country has 
produced and is producing. Keyed to all 
musical tastes, Masical Americana hopes 
to win over those who look down on 
American popular music—and, at the 





lease’ | 


information to | 


same time, to inspire a keener apprecia- | 


tion of serious music in those who} 
“can't understand it’ or “‘just don’t | 
care for it. 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 


Information, Please—Celebrities and 
intellectuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to 
answer questions sent in by listeners. 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


This W onderful W orld—Girls and boys 
take part in a nature quiz program con- 
ducted from the Hayden Planetarium. 


Our Barn—Madge Tucker, known to 
children everywhere as ‘‘The Lady Next 
Door,’’ presents a series of weekly shows 
from her famous ‘“‘barn’’ with child 
actors she has trained. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- | 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of | 


young actors. 


National Farm and Home Hour—pre- 
sented in coéperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Offers the lat- 
est and best farm and home information 


available tu farm families and in addi- | 


tion provides music and entertainment. 


Calling All Stamp Collectors—News 
and information of interest to philate- 
lists, presented in coéperation with the 
“National Federation of Stamp Clubs. 


Metropolitan Opera—The Saturday op- 
era matinées resume Dec. 7 direct from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. Dec. 7, Marriage 
of Figaro. 


Man and the World—Produced in co- 


Operation with the Chicago Museum of | 


Science and Industry and the American 
Museum of Natural History 
York. Dramatizations of the achieve- 
ments of men and science: Dec. 7, The 
World of Printing (Chicago); Dec. 
14, The Story of Spices; Dec. 21, The 
World in the Sky ; ec. 28, New 
Guinea Adventure. 


NBC Senptonr Orchestra—These con- 
certs will be conducted by Arturo Tos- 
canini. 


rograms as presented bere were as detailed and correct as 
E AIR? could make them, at the time of going to press. 


However, emergencies that arise inthe studios sometimes necessitate eleventh-bour changes in program listings. 


in New | 





PHILCO 


SHOULDER-STRAP 


PORTABLE 


Plays Anywhere—Indoors, Outdoors 


S A _ » 
Ge ae 






If someone wants to know what you 
want for Christmas, here’s a fine sugges- 
tion. A portable radio that you can 
strap over your shoulder and carry 
wherever you go! It plays on its own bat- 
tery power and you can take your fav- 
orite radio programs with you on hikes, 
picnics, riding, boating or anywhere, 
indoors or outdoors. Wonderful tone. 
Battery lasts a long time. It’s strong, 
durable, beautiful. Model PT-89C, only 
$16.95, complete with batiery. 


SEE AND HEAR IT 


AT YOUR PHILCO DEALER 
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Wor your priendsrt 
whe. 
SY “Youe to nead—"” wy 


THE LAND HE LOVED 


By Elizabeth Emmelt 


A young English boy learns to 
love this brave new country 
when he is welcomed into an 
early Rhode Island home. IIlus- 
trated. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 


vos “ ~~ 
by 
“ 





COUSINS’ LUCK 
By Rose B. Knox 


Denee and her cousins lead an 
adventurous life on the family 
sugar plantation on an island in 


the Louisiana bayou country. 
Many illustrations. 
(Ages 10-14) $2.00 


A SON OF 
THE FIRST PEOPLE 


By Adelaide Arnold 
Sukut, a modern Indian boy, 
learns white men’s ways at a 
reservation school. Illustrated. 
(Ages 10-14) $2.00 





LANDLUBBER 


By Pedar Larssen 


Young Brett has a thrilling voy- 
age as a stowaway on his grand- 
father’s whaling ship. _ IIlus- 
trated. (Ages 10-14) $1.75 


« The Macmillan * 


Company 


yx 60 Fifth Ave. - New York + 
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“Tl send it again,” Frances decided. This 
time she chose Godey's Lady's Book. 

The editor of Godey's wrote, asking for 
further information—but detained Miss Car- 


ruthers. Was the author English? And what | 


about the fact he had given a different address 
from the one at which he lived? Was the 
story original ? 

“The story is original. I am English my- 
self, and have only been a short time in 
America,’ Frances wrote back by return mail. 

Almost as promptly the editor replied sur- 
prisingly, “Before we decide, will you send 
us another story?” 

When that letter came, Mamma, 
and Edwina looked at Frances with 
breath. ‘He means to accept it!” 

“Perhaps both,” Edith suggested, and 
Frances flew to her attic table to wrap up 
Hearts and Diamonds. 

The day the letter with the check in it 
came had begun rather dreadfully, with 
bitter words between herself and Herbert. 
Usually she was sunny tempered, but some- 
thing in Herbert's happy-go-lucky attitude 
toward their poverty annoyed her. So she 
flashed out at him, “You don’t care a cent 
whether we drag through our wretched lives 
as shabby genteel beggars or not.” 

“We're not shabby genteel beggars. We're 
respectable people.” 

“And I say—we're no better than beggars. 
Respectable people have new books occasion- 
ally. And a chance to see the world—and 
fifteen cents spending money.” 

Herbert's laugh as he walked away toward 
the jewelry store had sounded hollow and 
hurt. 

Frances ran to her Bower and, flinging her- 
self face down in its grassy quiet, struggled 
for patience and composure. It was dreadful 
to feel so helpless. Hoping one minute, 
despairing the next. It made you feel edgy 
even with your nearest and dearest. 

It was there that Edith, hurrying down 
from the house with the letter Ser’phine had 
brought, found her. 

“Oh, Edith—it crackles!” 

“Open it!” 

“Not till Mamma can see, too.” 

They raced back to Noah's Ark. “It’s come, 
Mamma!” 

The editor of Godey's Lady's Book had 
written, “We have decided to accept your two 
stories and enclose payment. Fifteen dollars 
for Hearts and Diamonds and twenty dollars 
for Miss Carruthers’ Engagement. We shall 
be glad to hear from you again.” 


Edith, 
held 
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“An Ideal 


Christmas present” 


Beckyanalatters 


A Brownie Scout Story 
by Eleanor Thomas 


“It is a happy circumstance that 
the first story about Brownie 
Scouts should be one of the most 
delightful of the season’s books 
for children. The book will appeal 
not only to Brownies, but to all 
children who like animals and the 
out-of-doors. Endearing illustra- 
tions by Gertrude Howe. Ap- 
proved by Girl Scouts, Inc.”’ 


The Girl Scout Leader. 
$1.50 at bookstores 


Charles Scribner's Sons - New York 








If Frances lived to be an old lady and 
wrote dozens of books, there could never be | 
a moment quite like this one. She had sold | 
her first story. Mamma and Edith looked at 
her with new pride and joy. 

“Well, my dear,’”” Mamma said, her voice 
quavery with emotion, “they really were | 
charming tales. I always thought so.’’ 

“They'll take more,” Edith exulted, fin- | 
gering the check respectfully. 

“You can go on writing them all your 
life,” Edwina reminded. 

The four were still talking blissfully when | 
Herbert came in. “What's up?” he asked. 
“What's the matter with you all? Is Frances 
still running amok?” 

She drew him out to the small front porch, 
too excited even to remember their quarrel. | 





| “I've just had a let- (Continued on page 42) 








Some Books for Your 
Christmas List 


Lock HER THROUGH 
By Erick Berry 
An adventure story of canal life and how 
Sabrina Parrott caught some horse 
thieves. Pictures by the author. $2.00 
THE HARPER’S DAUGHTER 
By Alan M. Buck 


The romantic story of Deirdre and her 
preat and tragic love of Niasi. Pictures 
y Richard Bennett. $2.00 
WINGS OF GLORY 
By Sonia Daugherty 
David, king, poet and shepherd, is the 
hero of this beautiful book. The striking 
pictures for the distinguished text are by 
Jarres Daugherty. $2.50 
Dip You Ever? 

By Elizabeth Honness and 
Pelagie Doane 


A very funny book for those who enjoy 
absurd rhymes and ridiculous pictures. 
$1.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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OW that Christmas is almost here, 

I shall try to imagine which of the 
new books you would like to find 
among your presents on Christmas 
morning. Perhaps The Shining Tree 
and Other Christmas Stories (Knopf) 
will be just the gift you have been 
hoping you might receive because 
here are stories that may be shared with 
the whole family. The first is a tale of 
Christmas with the Longfellows, at 
Craigie House, who have a party for the 
children which proves a beautiful surprise for 
everyone. The next, a story of Christmas at 
Mulberry Lodge, takes place at the seaside 
near London, during the days when Queen 
Victoria reigned over England. Among the 
other ten joyous stories is one about the 
young Hans Christian Andersen, who ex- 
claimed at Christmas, “I wish I might hear an 
angel!’ His father replied, “So you do— 
when your heart is filled with peace, and there 
is born in you a great longing to serve the 
world.” 

It was this same Hans Christian Andersen 
who wrote the famous Danish fairy stories 
beloved by all children. The Tumble-Bug 
and Other Tales (Harcourt), by Andersen 
is newly translated by Paul Leyssac, who ap- 
preciates both the Danish and the English 
language. The fanciful illustrations by Her- 
tha List are in the manner of black silhouettes, 
with sometimes a touch of green or white 
added for variety. If you are looking for a 
story of wintry weather, don’t miss ‘The 
Snowman” in this collection. 

Saint Francis of Assisi is associated with 
birds and animals and flowers. His love for 
man and beast, and the description of his 
Christmas at Greccio, make his life story one 
to be read again at this season. God’s Trou- 
bador (Crowell), written by Sophie Jewett, 
has interesting new pictures by Elinore Blais- 
dell which give y. a glimpse back into 
the days of Saint Fr< .cis. Miss Blaisdell is 
the artist who has illustrated for you Marga- 
ret Widdemer's story, My Lady Green-Sleeves, 
in this issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Then there is the story of The Bells of 
Amsterdam (Crowell), told by Ruth Hol- 
berg, with bright pictures made by Richard 
Holberg. This is the tale of an orphan lad 
who was taught bell ringing in the days when 
Rembrandt, the artist, lived in Holland. The 
climax is reached on Christmas night when 
Karl plays from the bell tower: 


“From heaven high do I come near, 
"To bring good tidings to you here.” 


Kersti and Saint Nicholas (Viking), by 
Hilda van Stockum, with gay illustrations in 
color and black and white, is one of the most 
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By NORA BEUST 


Chairman of The American Library Association Board 
for Work with Children and Young People 


distinctive Christmas books. The girls and 
boys act like real children, and the illustra- 
tions picture the fun and adventures that 
occur in a small town in the Dutch province 
of Zeeland. Kersti is the seventh and last 
of the children in the family, as well as the 
naughtiest—though at the end Saint Nicholas 
leaves a present for her. Still another book 
about this section of Holland is Dina and 
Betsy (Macmillan), by Adele de Leeuw. The 
quaint, beautiful costumes pictured in this 
book are still worn on the Island of Wal- 
cheren, and the daily life of these little girls 
of ten and five makes a delightful story which 
is filled with fun and good times, including 
visiting, going to market, and even a trip to 
the Hague. 

Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher have 
added Edward MacDowell and His Cabin 
in the Pines (Dutton), to their group of 
biographies of famous musicians. MacDowell 
is first described as a happy little lad of four 
who sang lustily his own gay tunes on the 
drive to Grandfather's house. Later, he did 
excellent work with his brush, but finally, in 
Paris, he decided upon the piano as his 
career. The authors trace the musician’s life 
to Peterboro, New Hampshire, where you 
may visit the cabin in which MacDowell 
wrote his last beautiful nature music. 

The Gay Poet, the Story of Eugene Field 
(Messner), by Jeanette C. Nolan, is the life 
story of a boy who had an “incorrigible imag- 
ination.” Throughout the book, Eugene Field 
is presented as a man who lived for what he 
thought was worth having—happiness. To 
add to this story of a beloved poet, is the 
volume, Favorite Poems (Grosset), with 
charming pictures by Malthe Hasselriis, show- 
ing the gingham dog, the Dinky-Bird, and 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, among other 
well-known characters. 

You may have heard that the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the invention of print- 
ing is being celebrated this year. Girl Scouts 
will find Wings for Words: The Story of 
Johann Gutenberg and his Invention of 
Printing (Rand), by Douglas McMurtrie, of 
great value for information about one of the 
most precious gifts to the service of the 
world. You will learn that, in the first forty 
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years after the art of printing became 
known, forty thousand different books 
were printed. Furthermore, the meth- 
od discovered by Gutenberg is funda- 
mentally that used to-day. It is a fas- 
cinating account of the courage and 
perseverance that were needed to ac- 
complish Gutenberg’s dream. 

There is always room for another 
volume of myths, especially if the 
stories are simply and beautifully told. 
Stories of the Gods and Heroes (Dial), by 
Sally Benson, are retold from Thomas Bul- 
finch's The Age of Fable. To help you under- 
stand tisis world of Greek and Roman mythol- 
ogy, the tales are arranged to show how it all 
began and what followed thereafter. All the 
old stories, such as “Apollo and Daphne” and 
“King Midas and the Golden Touch,” are 
here for your enjoyment. 

Heroes of the Kalevala, Finland’s Saga 
(Messner), by Babette Deutsch, is a new 
telling of an old, old story, which is to Finn- 
ish culture what the Iliad is to Greek. Vain- 
amoinen, the famous singer, is the oldest of 
magicians and performs wonders which are 
only rivaled by those of the mighty smith, 
his brother Ilmarinen, who forges the magic 
Sampo that grinds out corn, salt, and money. 
An ancient legend of Ireland is the tale of 
the beautiful Deirdre, which now appears in 
The Harper’s Daughter (Oxford), by Alan 
Buck, with pictures by Richard Bennett. The 
romance re-creates with rare beauty the 
tragedy which follows the prophecy by Cath- 
lad, the Druid, of Deirdre’s birth. 

In The Sons of Vulcan (Lippincott), by 
Thomas Hibben, you will find the story of 
metals, beginning in the days of mythology 
and continuing through prehistoric and an- 
cient times, down to the days of the electric 
furnace. A book which is naturally associ- 
ated with this is Jewels and Gems (Crowell), 
by Lucile S$. McDonald. Here, too, the au- 
thor goes back to the earliest days of men. 
The story of the discovery of the many dif- 
ferent kinds of precious stones, and the part 
they have played in the history of nations, 
reads like a fairy tale—and perhaps the most 
interesting part of the book tells of the many 
strange deeds that were done for the sake 
of some bright jewel. 

In times past, spices were in the same 
class with precious stones in their influence 
upon the development of the world. Spice 
on the Wind (Holiday), by Irmengarde 
Eberle, with unusual illustrations in sepia and 
yellow by Richard Jones, is a fascinating ac- 
count of the spice industry, about which most 
of us know surprisingly little. Even the 
binding of this book brings the atmosphere 
of spices, for it is scented with cloves. 

































EXCITING STORIES 
ABOUT CAREERS 


The books listed below are rousing stories about 
present-day careers for girls, written by people 
who actually lived these careers and know about 
them from experience, 


FRILLS AND THRILLS 
by Louise Barnes Gallagher 
The career of a young fashion designer in a 


story about sketching, designing and model 
work, here and abroad. $2.00 


HOSTESS of the SKYWAYS 
by Dixie Willson 


A story about one of the most popular and 

attractive of present-day careers—that of 

hostess in airplanes, trains, ships, and hotels. 
$2 


BETTY BLAKE, O.T. 
by Edith M. Stern 


A story of occupational therapy, cures thru 
work and play, written in collaboration with 
Meta R. Cobb, Executive Secretary of the 
American Therapy Association, $2.00 


JUDY GRANT, Editor 
by Vera Connolly 
How Judy Grant made her mark in the maga- 
zine world—following the course that led to 
editorship of a woman’s magazine. $2.00 
PENNY MARSH Finds Adven- 
ture in Public Health Nursing 
by Dorcthy Deming, R. N. 
A story about the adventures of Penny Marsh 
in the fascinating career of public health 
nursing, 
Write for complete list of Ca- 
reer Books. Sent free. Address 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 447-4th Ave., N.Y.C. 















FRE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all pub- 


lishers listedinour46th & 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest ‘‘best sellers.”” Reference, Fiction, Juvenile,His- 
tory, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual t 's. Send tcard 
today for our new 1941 catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 213 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 











Free Catalog 


This Catalog will 
help you choose 
unusual and prac- 
tical Christmas 
gifts for lovers of 
the out of doors. 
76 pages with 
307 illustrations. 


Lt. L. Bean, Inc. 
360 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Specialties 


ee 








Make graduation expenses or extra money selling 
classmates our tow Je'ced seit-esiling line of 

RADUAT E CARDS. Representatives 
w. renee. Largest and most distinctive 
display, Highest commission. FREE cards. Hurry! 
CRAFT-CARD CO., Box 235, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Manners Now and Then (Harcourt), by 
May B. Van Arsdale and Mary R. Lingen- 
felter, answers your questions about the 
origin of such customs as hat-tipping, use 
of napkins, coming-out parties, etc. There 
are other chapters on Manners at Home; 
Table Manners; School Manners; and How 
to Get on in Business, 

Careers are always a subject for speculation. 
These five books may answer some of your 
unsolved questions regarding your chosen 
work: Judy Grant: Editor (Dodd), by Vera | 
Connolly; Frills and Thrills, the Career of | 
a Young Fashion Designer (Dodd), by | 
Louise B. Gallagher; Betty Blake, O. T., a 
story of occupational therapy (Dodd), by | 
Stern Cobb; Cecily Drake, Movie Editor | 
(Crowell), by Elisabeth Lansing; and Penny | 
Marsh Finds Adventure in Public Health | 
Nursing (Dodd), by Dorothy Deming. The 
human side of a career which seems to make | 
hardship a service and difficulties something | 
to be mastered, is presented in each one of | 
these books. 

There are a delightful number of books 
about girls. The Lost Locket (Viking), by | 
Ethel Parton, is another in the series of | 
stories by this author, about what happened | 
in Newburyport of the 1830's. You will meet | 
the tall romantic Major, who brings his 
daughters to board with the Widow Dobie. 
There is a robbery which starts a series of 
exciting adventures. 

David and Patience (Lippincott), by Edith | 
Tallant, is a stirring story of the life of the 
fisher folk who live on the coast of New- 
foundland, near the Grenfell Mission. David 
| and Patience have the courage and the faith 
| that it takes to survive on the rocky shores 
| of the Northern coast, where life is hard but 
filled with excitement. 

In Blue Willow (Viking), by Doris Gates, 
Janey who loves a blue willow plate because | 
it is a symbol of home, has her dearest wish | 
| come true. | 

You will find the romantic legend of the | 
| willow plate in The Story on the Willow 
| Plate (Morrow), told by Leslie Thomas, 
| with many pictures in blue and white. 

Many of you remember Lucinda from 
Roller Skates. The Year of Jubilo (Viking), 
by Ruth Sawyer, illustrated by Edward Shen- 
ton, brings Lucinda back again, almost grown 
|up. The scene of the story changes from 
| New York to shipboard, with the Wymans’ 
three boys, Lucinda, and their little mother 
starting off for Maine to spend an eventful 
summer in a cottage. Lucinda’s experience 
is a profitable one, for her family responsi- | 
bilities give her an opportunity to grow in 
resourcefulness and_ self-confidence. 
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BLUE HORIZON 


By Mary Wolfe Thompson 


Janet gets her first job in a New 
York interior decorating shop. II- 
lustrated by Janice Holland. $2.00 
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EDRA OF THE ISLANDS 


By Marjorie Medary 


An island girl of Nova Scotia dis- 
covers the outside world during a 


summer. 
Bayley. 


Send for FREE catalog 
LONGMANS 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Illustrated by Dorothy 
$2.00 


























SCOUT OFFICIALS 


win A SURE-FIRE WAY TO 






A proven sales plan including advertising, 
publicity and contest ideas. Worked success- 
fully by hundreds of councils last year. Offered 
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ter,” she said, and put it into his hand. 

When he had read it, Herbert looked up. 
“Thirty-five dollars!” he exclaimed, staring at 
her. 

“Yes,” she admitted, suddenly shy. 

“Well, by Jove!” Herbert said. “That's 
the first, isn’t it?” Then he laughed de- 
lightedly. “By Jove!” 

Presently he went into the house to share 
his pleasure with Mamma and the girls, and 
left Frances looking into a future as rosy as 
the evening light above the hills. The future, 
though she couldn’t then know it, of the 
distinguished and much loved atthor, Fran- 








ces Hodgson Burnett. 
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didn’t eat very much for dinner this evening.” 
From the distance came also the strains of 
Christmas carol: 

“God rest you merry, gentlemen, 

“Let nothing you dismay—” 

Adele heard it, too. “Edwin, listen! It must 
be the crowd. If you’re sure you don’t mind, 
I believe I'll join them,” she cried eagerly. 
“The fresh air'll do me good. You won't be 
too lonely?” 

“Lonely—me? I’m nearly asleep on my 
feet,” he replied ungallantly. 

“Really? I shan’t sleep all night, thinking 
about that wonderful coat and hoping I'll be 
the lucky girl. Nighty-night. I'll wait out 
here on the porch.” 

This time it was Edwin’s turn to slam the 
door. As he crossed the hall he caught sight 
of Midge, and his habitual scowl gave way to 
a cackle of laughter. “Say, you’d take a prize 
at a scarecrow exhibit! What's the idea?” 

“I forgot how awful I must look,” grinned 
Midge. “But don’t look at me, gaze at the 
tree. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“Looks all right,” he admitted, patting a 
yawn. 

The waits, coming nearer, were singing 
lustily: 

“Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 

“Comfort and joy!” 

“Aren't you silly not to go with them, 
Edwin?” cried Midge. “They’il have lots of 
fun.” 

“Can’t be done. I’m busted,” he admitted. 
“And, gosh, I’m starved!” 

“Well, that’s a shame. Come on into the 
kitchen and I'll make us some cocoa.” 

“Now you're talking. Lead the way.” 

But at that moment the front door opened, 
and Adele called to the carolers, ‘Go in and 
see the Christmas tree—I'll be ready in a 
minute.” 

Midge looked about frantically for a way 
of escape. They would all come in, the whole 
crowd, and with them was Warren. If she 
was by the open door, they would see her. 
How they would hoot at the sight of her all 
dolled up in Adele’s curlers and cream! She'd 
die—actually die of shame. 

“Don’t let on,” she whispered to Edwin, 
and tiptoed past the tree and around the 
davenport, crouching down to hide behind it. 
A board creaked and, looking up, she saw 
Edwin crouching beside her. 

“Not you, too,” she begged, her voice 
barely reaching him above the confusion in 
the hall. “You look all right to see them.” 

“I know that, but they don’t look all right 
to me,” he replied firmly. 

The crowd was already pushing gaily into 
the room. Midge caught a worm’s-eye view 
of feet, and shivered at the gust of cold 
December air that swept along the floor. She 
also shivered at the thought of what she and 
Edwin might hear—especially Edwin. Listen- 
ers always got it in the neck, she reflected, and 
she felt it usually served them right. Oh, if 
only Edwin hadn’t followed her example in 
hiding behind the davenport! 

“Where's the big brave soldier, Adele?” 

There, it had started already. Warren had 
asked the question, she recognized his deep 
voice. Oh, dear, what would Adele say? 

“Gone to bed to get his beauty sleep,” 
Adele replied airily. 

“He'd better sleep a week,” snorted Jed. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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AMONG THE PINES 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for over a year and it has 
become my favorite magazine. My favorite 
characters are Dilsey, Midge, Phyl, Meg, and 
Bushy and Lofty. 

I am twelve, but most people think I am 
fifteen. Bad weeds grow the fastest, they say! 

We live among the pines of Northern 
Michigan in the summertime, but we move 
into town in the winter to go to school. 

My favorite sports are skating, toboggan- 
ing, and swimming. During my spare time I 
practice singing, playing the piano, violin, 
viola, cello, and dancing. I am trying to save 
enough money to make a trip to Appleton to 
hear Kirsten Flagstad sing on November 
fifteenth. 

Marion Quinnell 
FOR THE SAKE OF GIRLS 
Hosmer, SoutH Dakota: I have received 
THE AMERICAN GIRL for about eight months 
and I think it’s the best magazine ever pub- 
lished. 

The story I like best is Sing for Your Sup- 
per, and I hope it will keep up a good many 
more months yet. I also enjoy Bushy and 
Lofty, Midge, Phyl, Meg, and Dilsey. 

As I am a steady movie goer, I find the 
article What's On the Screen? very useful. 

There is no Girl Scout troop in our town, 
but I read every article I can find on Girl 
Scouts. 

Please don’t ever stop printing THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, for the sake of girls all over the 
United States and in countries all over the 
world. 

Ella Kunde 


A HAPPY SIGHT 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND: Mother gave me my 
first subscription on Christmas 1937, and I 
have been a stanch admirer ever since. This 
is the first time I have written, but I always 
enjoy reading the letters from other sub- 
scribers. 

I like the continued stories best of all, es- 
pecially Sing for Your Supper. Please put in 
some more articles on movie stars, for I enjoy 
them, too. 

My hobby is making scrapbooks. I am now 
making one of picture postcards from the 
States and foreign countries. I have cards 
from twenty-one States and the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Cuba, and several foreign 


“ YOUR THOUGHTS 





countries. 


This is a very interesting hobby 
—at least it seems so to me. 
I am twelve years old, and in the seventh 


grade at school. I am very fond of school, 
and I study piano, too. I live on the eastern 
shore of Maryland. We are separated from 
the western shore by the Chesapeake Bay. It 
is pretty here and we have nice schools. 

I think it would be a happy sight to see 
all the girls who receive THE AMERICAN 
GirL gathered into a huge circle reading their 
magazines. It would be fun, too. 

Margaret Williams 


AN INTELLIGENT PUSSY 


LANSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA: I have been 
taking THE AMERICAN GIRL since Christmas 
and have enjoyed every issue. I especially like 
the stories about Sara, Lucy Ellen, and Yes- 
We-Can Janey. I also like S$. Wendell Camp- 
bell’s and Merle Reed’s illustrations. They 
make me want to read the articles they are 
illustrating. I am thirteen years old, and I 
have a small brother who cracks the jokes that 
I tell him from THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

We have a cute kitten about six weeks old. 
We received him from some friends of ours, 
the day my AMERICAN GIRL came. I settled 
down to read with the kitty on my lap. Then 
I noticed, in certain places in the story where 
I would laugh, he would purr contentedly. I 
guess he enjoys the magazine as much as I do. 

So, you see, everyone in our family likes 
THE AMERICAN GiRL—my mother for the 
movie reviews, my dad for the radio program 
guide, my brother for the jokes, and my kitty 
for the stories. And I just love it all. 

Ariel Flanegan 


SLIDING, SKIING, AND SKATING 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT: I want to tell 
you how much I like THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
As I am a Girl Scout, it helps me with my 
Scout work. 

I am eleven years old and I am in the 
seventh grade. I will be twelve on December 
thirteenth. As Waterbury is just full of hills, 
I go sliding and skiing a lot in the winter. 
We also have a skating pond—and when I am 
not sliding or skiing, I am skating! 

In the summer we may ride our bicycles 
through the park. Also one may play tennis at 
the tennis courts. 

I take about four books, every week or two, 
from the public library. In the winter, even 
though I am busy with home work, I find 
time to get in my reading. 

I am a Second Class Girl Scout and I am 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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working on my Sewing badge. I have almost 
completed a housecoat for this badge. 

My two years subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL will be up this Christmas, but I 
plan to take another subscription out. As 
you probably know, Waterbury is the brass 
center of the world. My father works in one 
of the brass factories, only he works in the 
laboratory part of it. 

Betsy Barry 
THE APPEAL OF SPORTS 

GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS: My grandmother 
gives THE AMERICAN GIRL to me and it is 
a swell present. I especially enjoy the articles 
on vocations, but there hasn’t been any on 
work with foods. I am planning to major in 
Domestic Science, and it would be helpful if 
you ran an article on that subject. It would be 
appreciated by other girls, too. 

I am fourteen, just entering high school, 
and I am a Girl Scout. I recently moved to 
Glen Ellyn from New Jersey, and I haven't 
been active since then. 

I have a twelve-year-old brother, and he is 
so interested in sports that the whole family 
just eats, sleeps, and lives sports. I am in- 
terested in them myself, and love to play 
baseball, football, or anything else with the 
neighbor boys if I get a chance. I also like to 
dance, play music, and ride horseback, es- 
pecially Western pintos. (I got my chance at 
one of those when I was in Colorado re- 


cently. ) 
I like the Midge stories best, and also 
Dilsey, who is so real in her “jams,” 


My hobby is rocks, and I have loads of them 
—too many for my bookcase and shelf. 
Rita Rae Richardson 


A FINE SERIAL 


DENVER, Cotorapo: Of all the magazines 
I've ever taken I think THE AMERICAN GIRL 


tops them all. My favorite characters are 
Dilsey, Midge, Phyl, Meg, and Bushy and 
Lofty. 


Winter Cottage was swell and the same 
goes for Sing for Your Supper. One place 
I thought was very interesting was where the 
beets were made into rouge. 

I love the drawings of S. Wendell Camp- 
bell. I play the piano, and I like to write— 
because some day I would like to be an 
author. I am eleven and in the sixth grade. 
I love to read, and my outdoor sports are 
ice skating, swimming, horseback riding, and 
tennis. 


Joan Johnson 
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Well, that wasn’t so bad, since there was 
no friendship lost between Edwin and Jed— 
and the crowd always guffawed at any wise- 
crack. 

Midge had a little breathing space while 
the others admired the Christmas tree. 

“I'll say you're getting a few presents,” 
someone commented. 

“There do seem to be a lot and it's all right 
about the coat. I get it,” boasted Adele. 

Midge shivered again and noiselessly drew 
around her a hooked rug, which had been 
shoved behind the davenport to make room 
for the tree. If only somebody didn’t say 
something too awful for words! 

“What coat?” asked one of the girls. 

“Patsy! Where have you been all week?” 
scoffed a masculine voice. 

Adele, unsquelched, explained, ‘Edwin's 
giving me his dress overcoat. A girl has one 
at college and it’s stunning. The tailor made 
a perfectly divine skirt out of the wool lining, 
so it’s a regular ensemble.” 

If they would only leave now, thought 
Midge. 

“You do get all the breaks, Adele,” sighed 
Patsy. “If I entertained a pill all week, I'd 
have nothing for my pains but a bitter taste.” 

“Don’t think I didn’t work for it,’’ Adele 
assured her. “He can think of more ways of 
being a pest!” 

The pack, Midge realized, released by 
Adele, would break loose at this eleventh hour 
and tear Edwin limb from limb. She knew 
how she could stop them—but oh, she didn’t 
want to! It was bad enough to make a fool of 
herself in front of Adele's crowd, but there 
was Warren, too—Warren, who had actually 
invited her to go skating to-morrow. 

But she'd have to do it. You couldn't go 
through life considering yourself exclusively. 
It was now, or never! Hurriedly she fumbled 
in her pajama pocket for a handkerchief and 
tried to wipe off the cold cream. As she did 
so, she rose to her feet and edged out from 
behind the davenport. 

“What's that?’’ screamed Patty. 

“Great Godfrey, it's Midge!’ ejaculated 
Warren, staring at Midge’s scarlet, cream- 
smeared face, capped with aluminum curlers. 

“Midge Bennett, have you lost your mind ? 
What on earth are you about?’ protested 
Adele in fury. 

“I came down to put a present under the 
tree—and I didn’t want you all to see me 
with curlers on,” Midge explained. “Whew, 
it's icy cold back there!” She drew the rug 
around her like a shawl. 

A Niagara of laughter poured over her, 
pummeling and pounding her with the force 
of its mirth. “If you could only see yourself,” 
gasped Warren, wiping the tears from his eyes. 

“I know I look like a yahoodi,” sighed 
Midge. 

“You look worse than that,” berated her 
sister. 

“What of it? It’s an art to make people 
laugh,” defended Warren. “You know what 
they say, ‘Laugh and the world laughs with 
you.” ”’ 

“But not at you,” mourned Midge. Then, 
remembering her mission, she added fretfully, 
“I wish you'd all go get your eggs and 
waffles, and let me get to bed.” 

“Believe me, no one’s keeping you up,” 
scoffed Adele. “But for once she’s right. 
Let's get going.” 
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The hall clock tolled midnight and they 
all shouted, ‘Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

“I think I'll run up and put on my fur 
coat,” said Adele. “It’s getting colder by the 
minute. Be down in a sec.” 

While the crowd waited for her, Warren 
sat down on the davenport beside Midge. 
“Say, why did you make that dramatic ap- 
pearance?” 

“Do you think I wanted to freeze?’ she 
fended. “The draft you people brought in 
from the front door—” 

“It wasn’t the cold that drove you out, I'll 
bet a cookie,” he commented sagely. 

“T'll tell you why,” spoke up an invisible 
voice from behind the davenport. “She was 
afraid of what the crowd would say about 
me.” And Edwin, coming out from his hiding 
place, raised an imperious hand for silence. 
He might have been the world’s latest dicta- 
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the tea table at the summer cottage had 
needed for years, she exclaimed. Frogs—and 
above all, such frogs! Mr. Ryder chuckled 
with pleasure over a bag at last large enough 
to hold his slippers. Bushy thought it wiser, 
perhaps, not to tell him it was really intended 
for a tobacco pouch. Lofty silently assembled 
his own presents—the book from Aunt Jane, 
the check from Uncle Steve, the handkerchiefs 
from Cousin Louise, the perfectly super skis 
from his father (the good kind he'd always 
wanted). He was humbly touched over 
Bushy’s muffler. 

“All that work!” he murmured. “Stupen- 
dous!”” He wound the red-and-gray length 
around his neck, where he sat crouched be- 
side the tree; it gave him the appearance of a 
melancholy old gentleman with a sore throat. 

“Lofty, you brick—thank you!” Bushy 
cried, over the flash light that went red, 
green, and white by turns. “I’ve always 
wanted one.” 

“Thought you did,” Lofty murmured. 

“Why, it must have cost a fortune,” she 
marveled. 

“Nothing, nothing—a mere bagatelle. Don’t 
mention it, my dear,” Lofty assured her dis- 
mally. 

Everyone had taken to saying, “Ah, a 
present from Lofty!” when one of the dis- 
tinctively wrapped packages made its ap- 
pearance. There was still one of them for 
Bushy—a squarish, heavy one. 

“That's just a silly joke,” Lofty warned 
her, rousing. “The flash light was your real 
present.” 

“I should think so,” Bushy agreed warmly. 
She bent to read the tag. “Little Sister from 
Big Brother. Seeing that you're always getting 
me out of pickles, I thought I'd make up to 
you. 

Bushy chuckled, untying the silver tinsel, 
and Lofty smiled feebly in wan anticipation. 
Then, as she uncovered the box, she was 
silent for a moment, apparently stricken 
speechless. 

“Just a silly joke,” Lofty repeated. 

“A joke,” Bushy stammered. “Lofty—why 
—why, Lofty!” She was drawing from the 
tissue packing a heavy, beaten-copper book 
end, solid, massive; a hand-wrought book 
end designed to represent a Snipe under sail. 

“It's—it’s the Sea-Rider,” Bushy said in 
hushed, incredulous tones. “Did you make 
them, Lofty? Why, I never dreamed—” 

“Why, they’re perfectly wonderful, dear,” 
Mrs. Ryder was saying, as she examined the 
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tor, but his gesture was unnecessary. The 
crowd was too busy trying to remember what 
they had said to utter a word. “You dumb 
clucks don’t appreciate Midge. She’s a darned 
decent kid.” 

“Three cheers for Midge!” shouted War- 
ren, and the others, eager to break the tension, 
joined in a_ bellowing, “Hurrah, hurrah, 
hurrah!” 

“What's happening?” asked Adele, return- 
ing in a becoming lapin coat. ‘Why, hello, 
Edwin! Where did you come from?” 

“Oh, out of the nowhere. It’s Christmas, 
Blondie, and I'm about to present my gift.” 

“Good! Edwin, you precious! I’ve told the 
crowd all about it and I'm crazy for them to 
see it.” She held out her hand and wiggled 
her fingers impatiently. 

“Just a minute, Miss Bennett!’ Edwin eyed 
Adele coldly, his small nose tilted an extra 
degree. “I happened to hear you say you'd 
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laborious handiwork of a term. “Really ar- 
tistic. Look, Ned!” Mr. Ryder, too, leaned 
forward with exclamations of approval. 

Bushy wondered whether she could get 
away with giving her brother a speedy kiss, 
and glanced up to ascertain his frame of 
mind. He was a curious shade of yellow, and 
his mouth opened and shut spasmodically. 
His mother looked up, too, and then sprang 
to her feet. “Lofty,” she cried, “you look 
dreadful! It couldn’t be just hard candy.” 

His family, solicitous, crowded around him. 
Lofty waved them away mutely. His sickness 
was indeed grievous, but it was of the spirit. 
In a hideous burst of consciousness, as plain- 
ly visible as an image on a moving-picture 
screen, he could see Marjorie opening the 
similar heavy, square box—and drawing out 
the quart jar of dill pickles that had been in- 
tended as a joke present for Bushy. Margie, 
thinking it was his only present to her, think- 
ing—W HAT? 

What, oh, what indeed! When he could 
make his mouth move again, he would tell 
Bushy it was all a mistake; he would explain 
somehow to Margie. He looked across at his 
sister. She had set the book ends up on the 
table and was happily arranging her various 
Christmas-present volumes between them. 

“I just can’t help getting you out of 
pickles,” she was saying. “I always thought 
it made you madder when I did. Oh, Lofty! 
I simply can’t tell you—” 

Well, he simply couldn’t tell Jer. He'd 
never seen her look that way before. The 
muffler seemed to tighten around his pulsing 
throat. With one terrific gulp, Lofty made 
the noblest gesture of his life. 

“Glad—glad you like ’em,” he wheezed. 
“Took a whole term. Dare say this scarf did, 
too.”’ Then he rose suddenly on shaking legs 
and turned to his father. “Dad,” he said 
hoarsely, “could you cash me this check of 
Uncle Steve's right now?” 

“What's the hurry?’’ wondered Mr. Ryder. 
“Christmas shopping’s all done, isn’t it?” 

“I’m always broke at this point,” Lofty 
mumbled. “If you’ve got any cash on you—” 

“All right, how much?” his father con- 
ceded, fishing in a jingling pocket. 

“Five,” Lofty said, extending the check. 
Then he turned to his family, which was 
settling down among layers of tissue paper. 

“Think I'll get a breath of air,” he ex- 
plained hastily, and was gone down the path, 
his hat crammed on crooked, and Bushy’s 
muffler streaming out from under his overcoat. 
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worked hard for the coat—also the comment 
about my being a pest.” 

A nervous snicker ran through the room. 

“But you can’t change your mind now, 
Edwin,” protested Adele, her eyes flashing. “'I 
can't help what you overheard, it’s too late 
now to do anything about it.” 

“Why? Your mother says Midge needs a 
campus coat and you don’t.” 

“I know all that. And I have to pay for 
the alterations out of my own allowance. 
Maybe I'm silly to bother, but that’s for me 
to decide, Mr. Edwin Vaughn.” She faced the 
crowd, declaring triumphantly, “It’s already 
mine legally. He’s given it to me—black on 
white.” 

“T have not,” contradicted Edwin. ‘Listen 
to me, everybody. I say on this card, ‘None 
but the fair deserve the brave’—and, I ask 
you, where will any one find a fairer, squarer 
kid than Midge?” 
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He rushed to the corner drugstore. In 
numb despair he purchased, with Uncle 
Steve's remembrance, a bottle of Nuit de 
Printemps perfume and a box of De Luxe 
chocolates, 

“Distinctive Christmas wrapping, mister?” 
asked the clerk. 

“What do I care?” said Lofty in a hollow 
voice, and the salesman looked after him as 
if he had been Old Scrooge, at the least. 

Margie and her family were out, said the 
maid, and Lofty fancied he could detect a 
vague air of hostility about her. He borrowed 
paper and pencil and scratched off a note to 
Marjorie, his hand shaking. 


“Dear Margie: I don’t know what you 
can be thinking. There was a mix-up, 
through me being dumb, and you got a 
silly joke that was meant for Bushy. 
I'm leaving a bum, unimaginative pres- 
ent for you, which does not begin to ex- 
press the feelings of your humble friend, 
E.L.R.” 


The distasteful errand over, Lofty jammed 
his hat down yet farther over his ears, and 
strode in solitary gloom around the wintry 
and wind-swept reservoir, a peculiarly melan- 
choly and unseasonable walk. 

His own house was bright with candlelight 
when he returned to it. The tissue paper had 
been picked up, the presents sorted out, and 
Bushy was concocting at the fireplace a mix- 
ture of cider, cinnamon, sugar, and orange 
peel, which she referred to hopefully as 
“mulled wine.” 

“Feeling better, dear?” inquired Lofty’s 
mother, as he sidled into the room. 

“I suppose so,” he replied bleakly. A 
consciousness of nobility was not quite 
enough to repair all the ravages of this par- 
ticular incident. 

“This stuff'll set you right,’ promised 
Bushy. “Here, you have the first mug.” 

But before Lofty sampled the brew, the 
doorbell pealed—and it was Margie who 
stood on the threshold, with the twilight be- 
hind her. Margie, her dark eyes shining as 
Lofty had pictured them, and with snowflakes 
on her crimson ski-hood. 

“Oh, Lofty,” she cried, “I should have 
called you up Jong ago! I—well, we were so 
busy with everything—perfectly hectic—and, 
I admit, I was trying to find a solution to that 
puzzle package.” 

“Forget it,” squeaked Lofty. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Financial 


Mrs. NEWLYWED: 
Dear, may I borrow 
twenty dollars? You 
can give me just ten 
of it now, then you 
will still owe me ten, 
and I will owe you | 
ten—and we shall be 
even.—Sent by Dor- 
OTHY FALKNER, North 
Olmsted, Ohio. 


To the Letter 


“Mary,” asked the 
cooking teacher, help- 
ing the little girl clean 
up the kitchen, “how 
ever did you happen 
to make such a mess?” 

“Well, the recipe in 
the cook book said, 
‘Let it boil five min- 
utes, and then beat it 
for ten minutes’— 
and when I came back 
this is what I found,” 
explained the little 
girl—Sent by Vir- 








The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 





His Gift 


Six-year-old Harry was asked by his 


Sunday School teacher, 
you going to give your darling little 
brother for Christmas this year?” 

“I don’t know,” 
him the measles last year.”"—Sent by 
Nancy SAvacE, Nashville, Tennessee. 


said Harry. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun-| 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 
girl whose joke is published in this box. | 


Preference 

“What do you want 
to buy, young man— 
chocolates?” inquired 
the kindly shopkeeper 
as the small boy en- 
tered the drugstore. 

“You bet I do,” was 
the quick response, 
“but I have to buy 
soap.”—Sent by Va- 
LORIE HINCH, San 
Diego, California. 


Definitions 


ATHLETE: A digni- 
fied bunch of muscle 
entirely incapable of 
shoveling snow or car- 
rying out the ashes. 


“What are 


“IT gave 


BANANA PEEL: A| 
food by-product that 
bringstheweightdown. 


HorRIBLE EXAM- | 
PLE: Any problem in 
mathematics.—Sent by 








Mary ELLEN QUIN- | 





GINIA MINSHALL, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Heirloom 


JANEY: Mother, do you remember that old 
vase you said had been handed down from 
generation to generation? 

MorTHER: Yes, dear, it’s very valuable. 

JANEY: Well, this generation just dropped 
it—Sent by Ints LAMBERT, Pueblo, Colorado, 

No Gainsaying It 

TEACHER: In what battle was General 
Wolfe killed? 

STUDENT: In his last battle —Sent by ELLA 
FoKkEy, South Bend, Indiana. 


eo’ & 





Why 


SONNY: Grandma, will you buy me a drum 
for Christmas like you gave Bill? 

GRANNY: Why do you want a drum? 

Sonny: Bill’s father gives him a quarter a 
week not to play it—Sent by FLORENCE 
Hunk, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


LIN, Chicago, Illinois. 





Cheep, Cheep 


First Birp: Don’t you know better than to 
sit on this chimney? You're getting all dirty! 

SECOND Birp: Soots me all right.—Sent by 
BERNICE BayHa, Brooklyn, New York. 


She Was 


While walking home one extremely cold 
night, the rapidity of the small girl caused her 
older sister to exclaim, “Gracious! You walk 
as if you were going to a fire!” 

“I am,” answered the small girl serenely.— 
Sent by MaryoriE TONEY, Doerun, Georgia. 


Candor 


CusTOMER (complaining): It’s tough to 
pay so much for meat. 

ButcHeER: It'd be even tougher for less.— 
Sent by PHyuuis REITER, Park Ridge, Illinois. 
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A neat complement to your sweater, jacket 
or dress. For that touch of white at the 
nec kline wear the Florence Walsh Dic key 
the full-length back 


It never makes unsightly 


It never rides up.. 
prevents that. 
sides insure sleek, 
In White, Sky-Blue, Maize 
and Dusty Rose fine rayon sharkskin 
$1.00 


At leading stores everywhere or write 


sulges . . . elastic 


smooth fit. 


or White satin-stripe pique. . . 


. . y 
A. Lincoln Davis Corp. 
525 SEVENTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 
GIRLS ested in photos. Special rates to girls 
for a limited time. Rolls developed— 


printed 20c. Write today for free envelops and other 
specials for girls. Write plainly. Stamp appreciated. 
W. CADIEU CO., Dept. AG, Monroe, N. C. 





We. would like to hear from all inter- 















BUY DIRECT 
SAVE MONEY 
FREE —R Rug and Knitting ; Directions. Lowest 
Prices; Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarn 

BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Bex C, Harmony, Maine. 


PIN & RING ,, 


CATA ee oG 
PINS 30° yp Page? $1.5 


lity made ... silver, gold eee ~4 
new book shows over 300 handsome, 
smart, up-to-the-minute designs oy 
Bastian craftsmen... oldest, fer oi 
makers. Write for your Free copy 


BASTIAN BROS. Bept. 12, Rochester, LY. 




















Y4LLOW. WATCH Z 


a wWy 
J SWS: \ SEND NO MONEY — obey Kn | your 
— lewels, ree ae 






72 with our 

YA used 
RCA: 

? oT emus Uch MFG 60, Dept AS, CHICAGO, LL 


DELICATE torng Sheves 
need Sale Cosmetics 


The future of your skin's health depends 
largely on its care today! And delicate 
young skins need, above all, cos- 
metics. AR-EX Cosmetics are sate 
cause their purity, fineness, and free- 
dom from all known irritants makes them 
so. Doctors and beauty experts alike, 
recommend AR-EX. 


SEND 10c FOR LIBERAL SUPPLY 









AR-EX COSMETICS 


RECOMMENDED BY LEADING DOCTORS 
INC. 











“BEST WAY 


to mount your pet 
photos, stamps, draw- 
ings, etc., on cards 
or in albums. Handy, 
safe, inexpensive. Al- 
ways ready for use. 4 Styles. Regular, Junior, 
and Senior in black, white, gray, green, red, 
sepia, ivory, gold, and silver. Also crystal: 
clear Transparent style. 
| 10c a pkg. at favorite dealer’s or send a 

dime (Canada lic) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 


ss 
SENIOR 
REGULAR 











Queen Astrid Memorial stamp of 
Belgiu most beautiful in the 
quay Flag Stamp. 


(both illustrated); also famous 

Australia Anzac Commemorative, 

Albania, Manchukuo, Palestine, 

and many other fine stamps in 

packet of 5 eo from_ far-off 

nds. Price only 5c to proval applicants! 
.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dearborn, Chicago, 111. 


56 DIFFERENT from Falkland 
Islands (shown), Kenya, Sinkiang, 
Tanganyika, Selangor, Italian E. 
Africa, 70 yr. oldN. G. Postal Dist., 
other odd lands. All for 5e with 
approvals. IMPERIAL STAMP 
CO., Dept. G, Box 71, Sta. 0, 
New York, N. Y. 






















Witte ROGERS & u. oy FLAG 


acket I 
countries, Pope Pius 
stamp, Mussolini stamp Slave Col- 








B . deinen StompCe. Dept.14, Wash. ‘o. c. 





Foreign Coin a, banknote 
illu 


N Buying 
prices paid, 10c. All dates wanted. 


TATHAM COIN C048 SORINGE FLO MASS 
300 DIFFERENT 


ONLY QGé TO APPROVAL PLICANTS 9 


TATHAM STAMP CO. = SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





STAMP COLLECTI( Catalog ie 


OVE rR sO 











LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


iM peated 1 from Gobi Desert, 
“ : camp, Devil'a 7 island. Silver Jubilee, 


in. ete t given with big | 

~ appro’ rovals. Send 3c postage. 
PILGRIM STAMP CO. 

W. Artlington-A, Battimore, Md. 


“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!’ 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated book- 
ie enabling you instantly to identity all difficult stamps and to 
tellata — oe the countries from which they come! Also fine packet 
of odd Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, 
Patiala, Cc prus, etc. including maps, ships, animals and strange 
comnts, FL: free to ovr. roval a — enclosing 5c 

RCELON $ vamp Cco., Box 907, Calais, 










ostage. 
jaine 








Ss . 
App proval Service 
— J. S a pe ine of U.S. approvals—Air- 
mails, Commemoratives, 19th Century, Ff 
wail, Confederate, and Philippines. Write 
od for a trial selection on approva 
uber Stamp Co. Dept. 25 
3227 Cheiton Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





STAMP BOOK FREE 


Large forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 

countries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. 

EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Toronto 


GIANT & MIDGET TRIANGLES 
Tiny Bolivia and Siberian Camel (shown), 
also Cannibal Island, odd Mosquito stamp, 
world’s smallest stamp, Arabia, Treas- 
ure Islands, Thailand, etc.~all FREE 


Dept. AG. Canada 









. Se 
i Hy SEMINOLE STAMP C 
IMLICO-A, BALTIMORE, MD. 


UNITED STATES ONLY | 


We sell Old Tooues,_ _ Commemoratives, Air- 
mails, First Day Co etc. at lowest prices. 
— a dime i .# our ‘complete U. 8S. Catalogue 


a $5.00 s' 
PARKE BLDG., 


ADAM GC. “BERT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dateus G CHICKEN 4. os ptam a4 BOLE FIGHT; 
t-+Y with us S. and sony others 


RCHER !? 
Send a —. 
5606-A Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 


19th CENTURY U. S. 


























Battleshi Se a. ar Revenues, Commemo- 
sanivee, diff ~ Titeesrates vu. &. ~~ 
Price & C heck L all for be to U. S 


tine ® anniie: 
METROPOLITAN STAMPS, Bese, K. 
198 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 








Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


FREE!!! 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE 
YOUR HOBBY 





By 





HE month of October was one of the 

busiest ever 2xperienced by collectors of 

first-day covers of United States postage 
stamps. In addition to the five values of the 
Inventors Group of the Famous American 
series, three National Defense postage stamps 
went on sale for the first time on October 
sixteenth, at Washington, D. C. 

The National Defense stamps are of the 
same size, although slightly narrower, than 
the current postage issues. The motif for the 
one-cent green is Industry and Agriculture and 
the design shows the Statue of Liberty. The 
Army and Navy are represented on the two- 
cent red, which pictures one of the new 
ninety-millimeter anti-aircraft guns; while the 
three-cent purple represents Security, Educa- 
tion, Conservation, and Health. The torch of 
enlightenment is reproduced on this stamp. 
The inscription ‘For Defense” in addition to 
“United States Postage’ appears on each value. 

On October twentieth, the United States is- 
sued a special three-cent stamp in connection 
with the seventy-fifth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. This was announced by Post- 
master General Frank C. Walker less than two 
weeks before its appearance, and created a big 
surprise among stamp collectors because no 
advance information had been permitted to 
circulate in Washington that the Department 
was contemplating the issuance of another 
postage stamp this year. 

The Thirteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution abolished slavery in the United States 
and the central design of the commemorative 
stamp shows a reproduction of the statue en- 
titled “Emancipation,” by Thomas Ball, in 
Lincoln Park, Washington, portraying Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the slave. 

The base of the statue is partly obscured by 
a panel with white background, containing the 
inscription “Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution” 
in dark lettering arranged in three lines. 
Across the top of the stamp is the wording, 
“United States of America’ in dark color. At 
the base of the stamp on a dark background is 
the denomination designation: “Postage three 
cents,” in white. 

October twentieth was selected as the day 
of first issue, and the World’s Fair post office 
as the place, because many Negro organiza- 


OSBORNE B. BOND 
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tions throughout the United States were, on 
that day, celebrating the diamond jubilee of 
the adoption of the Amendment. For many 
years, Negro organizations and _ societies 
throughout the United States had been re- 
questing the issuance of a special commem- 
orative postage stamp Lonoring the anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proclamation of 
President Lincoln, which was dated January 
1, 1863, nearly two years before the Thir- 
teenth Amendment was ratified by a sufficient 
number of States for it to become a law. 

Under this proclamation, Lincoln declared 
free forever the slaves in Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana (certain parishes excepted), Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It is 
estimated that about 3,120,000 slaves were 
thus freed, while some 830,000 slaves still re- 
mained in the excepted parts which were not 
affected by the proclamation. 

But the Thirteenth Amendment was not 
declared in force until December 18, 1865 
having been ratified by twenty-seven of the 
thirty-six States then in the Union. It was rati- 
fied later by four more States, Delaware and 
Kentucky rejecting the amendment. Texas 
took no action whatever regarding it and Ala- 
bama and Mississippi ratified the amendment 
conditionally. 





WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 
from our advertisers, be sure to write your name 
FULL 
The stamp 


and address clearly, and to give your 
NAME and COMPLETE ADDRESS. 
dealer will do his best to fill your order care- 
fully and promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and address are 
given in your order. 





Penny Approvals: Thousands different, Pictorials, Com- 


FREE!!! AUSTRIA WAR SET. Postage 3c. 


What are “APPROVALS”? 


“‘Approvals,”” or ‘“‘approval sheets,’? mean sheets with 
stamps attached which are made up and sent out by dealers 
“Approvals” sent by advertisers involve no obligation on 
the part of the receiver except that they must be paid for, 
or returned promptly and in good condition. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and the collector 
should detach those which he wishes to buy, then return the 
sheet with the remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the stamps he has 
detached and, most important, his name, street address, city 
and state, and the invoice number. 








& WILLIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., BayCity, arich. 








memoratives. Raymax, Box 21-G. Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
etc.. premium—(all 3c). 


25 Smith & Co., Box 4542, Sta jon “C’’, Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE—50 World-wide Stamps. 3c postage. 
H. Leonard, Gardner Sta., E-2204, St. Louis, Mo. 








India, Chi ina, 
EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 
dime. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 








ENROLLMENT LISTING GUARANTEED 
by sending a 3c stamp for application. 
Exchange stamps, postcards with mem- 
bers everywhere. No annual dues 

MODERN SERVICE, Bex 995-W, New Haven, Cons. 
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AMONG those PRESENTS 


CONTINUED FROM 





PAGE 46 





“But your sweet presents,” she went on. 
So thoughtful. I love them.” 

“Skip it,” Lofty begged. ‘Please, Margie.” 

“Merry Christmas, everybody!’’ Marjorie 
hailed the Ryders cheerfully as she entered the 
living room, 

“Hullo! Just in time to try my mulled 
stuff,” Bushy informed her. “But first, look 
what Lofty made for me. Himself! Do you 
see? It's the Sea-Rider, of course—and he 
made them—for me!” 

Margie had moved across to the table and 
was bending over the book ends. Bushy, slop- 
ping hot cider from a carelessly balanced 
mug, explained eagerly, “Imagine! They're 
hand-hammered.” She lowered her voice. 
“And look at the tag. I never would have 
thought it of the boy, would you?” 

Margie read the “appropriate sentiment” 
slowly. And slowly she raised her eyes and 
looked across at Lofty, who immediately be- 
came the color of a holly berry. 

“Like ‘em?’ he said, in a hoarse squeak 
that was meant to sound indifferent. “Just a 
little thing I knocked off in Shop. I'll—I'll 
make you some, more or less like ‘em, one of 
these days, if you want.” 

He swallowed a large gulp of mulled cider 
and choked violently. 

“But Margie,”” insisted Bushy, “don’t you 
really think it was wonderful of Lofty—the 
whole thing ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Marjorie quietly. “Yes, Bushy, 
I do think it was wonderful of Lofty. Very, 
very wonderful. The whole thing.” 

And then the angels sang, and the stars 
shone like neon lights, and the Christmas tree 
whirled round and round, and the night was 
filled with music and shining and rapture, as 
a deep, warm, abiding peace swept over the 
wounded spirit of Edward Lofting Ryder. 


GREEN-SLEEVES 


CONTINUED FROM 





PAGE 14 





all this. “Well,” she said, “what do they do?” 

Henry jumped up suddenly, tipping her off 
his knees, and flung the casement open. 
“Listen to that!” 

Anne listened. It sounded very pretty— 
until she made out the words. A violin was 
playing beneath the window and a group of 
people were singing the same tune she had 
been hushing the baby Bess to sleep with. 
But they were not the same words. She 
could hear what they were singing now: 


"Nan Bullen was his delight, 

“Nan Bullen was his heart of gold. 

“Nan Bullen is no true queen, 

“She's naught but his Lady Green- 
Sleeves.” 


“Oh, I hate them,” Anne cried furiously. 
“My own tune!” 

Henry banged the casement shut. “My 
own people,” he grunted, “singing wicked 
new words to this, under our own windows, 
at our own Hunsdon House. And they're 
making up new words to all the other old 
ballad-tunes, too. It’s insulting to you, Nan. 
And what's worse, it’s insulting to me—to 
me, the great and good Henry Tudor.” 

“I don’t care about the rest of the tunes,” 
Anne said. She took out a square of em- 
broidered silk and wired her eyes. ‘But 
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One thing you'll notice about girls and 
boys who own bicycles ... they always 
seem to have barrels of fun. Good, clean, 
wholesome fun. Parades. Safety club 
activities. A thousand places to go and 
things to see! But fun isn’t the only good 
thing about owning a bike. Cycling is fine 
exercise. Keeps you trim, fit, and healthy, 
And riding a bike is the best way in the 
world to learn the traffic laws . . . to prac- 
tice care, courtesy, and common sense on 


the highway . . . important lessons that 
» 





g wHY | WANT A 


a CHRISZMAS! 





make better citizens! A beautiful, easy 
riding SHELBY bicycle is just about 
the finest Christmas present I could get. 


BE SURE YOUR CHRISTMAS BIKE IS A 


... Best Bicycle buy’ 





SEE THIS BEAUTY 
e.. AT YOUR DEALER'S 


Brilliant 2-Tone color harmonies 
. - » graceful Airflo frame .. . tor- 
pedo tank ... powerbeam headlight 
... Safety Crank . . . packed with 
safety features, and a beauty from 
stem to stern. See it today ai your 
nearby Shelby dealer’s. If you don’t 
know his name, write your name and 
address on a post card and mail it to 
The Shelby Cycle Co., Shelby, Ohio. 
We'll send name of your nearest 
dealer and your free copy of the new 
Shelby Bicycle Picture News! 








Green-Sleeves is the tune the viols always 
strike-up when I enter. I won't give it up.” 


“You shall,” bellowed Henry. “And man 
or woman who asks for Green-Sleeves, or 
sings it, shall be jailed in London Tower.” 

Anne looked frightened. The Tower of 
London was no place for a queen. 

They were interrupted by Princess Mary’s 
unmistakable, meek little knock. 

“Come in!” roared Henry. 

Princess Mary, scared but persistent as 
usual, stood again in the doorway. ‘Please, 
your Majesty,”” she said meekly, “Lady Bryan 
says, will you please speak softer? She says 
if her Grace, the baby, starts crying, they have 
to sing Green-Sleeves half the night to quiet 
her. And then she falls sick.” 

Henry roared louder than ever. “Green- 
Sleeves again! By the Seven Sleepers and 
their little dog, it’s a plot against me.” 

At the sound of his voice, what the govern- 
ess had feared naturally happened. The baby 
Elizabeth woke up and began to wail. And 
over her wailing began Lady Bryan: 


"I gave to thee a smock of white 

“With gold embroidered gorgeously, 
“Thou wert my joy and my heart's delight 
“And yet thou wouldst not love me! 


“Green-Sleeves was ali my joy, 
“Green-Sleeves was all my delight, 
“Green-Sleeves was my heart of gold— 
“And who but my Lady Green-Sleeves ?” 


“Bess may be queen one day—her health 
matters,” muttered Henry, pulling his beard. 
“But I've told the Lord Chief Justice it's to 
be a law.” 

Annt- Boleyn caught his sleeve. She was a 
clever woman. “Then let it be a law, dear 
Ha!,”” she cried. “Forbid these wicked folk 
to sing any song-ballads except Green-Sleeves, 
Be obeyed!” 

Henry looked down at her, and suddenly 
threw back his head and roared with laughter. 
“Clever wench,” he said. “I will be obeyed. 
It shall be a law to-morrow. All song-ballads 
—except our Green-Sleeves. Now, go to your 
spinet, Nan, and I'll flute for it, and Mary 
shall sing, and perhaps this bold babe of 
ours will deign to go to sleep.” 

He picked up his silver flute and played 
a scale; Anne laughed and sat to the spinet; 
Princess Mary lifted her voice—and the baby's 
wailing quieted as they all sang Green- 
Sleeves together. 

Note: “Green-Sleeves’ is one of the few 
English ballads which has come down to us 
from the time of Henry the Eighth, and as 
Henry did make a law against ballads at just 
about the time his people were singing very 
rude words to them about Anne Boleyn, it is 
a fair inference that he had his reasons. 
("Green-Sleeves’ may be sung to the tune of 
“What Child Is This?,” a Christmas carol 
found in many hymnals. The quatrain, begin- 
ning “Green-Sleeves,” is sung as chorus.) 
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Here 1s more 


than a Circus Parade 


NEVER could you find in the most extravagant Circus Parade all 
that we want to send you. Never could you see in any one Zoo 
the birds, the fish, the animals we want to show to you. Never 
without much travel and tramping could you examine in all their 
many colored beauty, the flowers and trees we want to lay before 
your eyes. 

BUT NOW ... now, through the service of the National Wildlife 
Federation ... you can see this gay circus parade, this superlative 
zoo, this superb collection of trees and flowers. Through researches 
culminating in 1938, 1939 and 1940, we can bring you one hundred 
twenty miniature prints in gummed poster stamp form—pictures 
reproduced in many colors—pictures of 49 birds, 19 fish, 28 mam- 
mals, 10 trees and 14 flowers, They were painted by the group of 
twelve outstanding nature artists listed on this page. 

If you were to buy these beautiful poster stamps separately, 
the complete set would cost you $1.40. And yet the National 
Wildlife Federation, to advance the cause of wildlife and the con- 
servation of America’s other natural resources, offers them to you 
for $1. 

To give permanence to this collection of 120 full color pictures, 
the Federation will send you two Poster 
Stamp Albums. In these there are 

Contributing spaces for each of the 120 stamps and 

‘ under each stamp there is an interesting 
Artists description of every bird, animal, fish, 
Jacob Bates Abbott tree and flower pictured. 
J. N. (Ding) Darling 





John Joseph Eppensteiner And in addition—if you will tear out 
Fred Everett and use the handy coupon below—the 
Lynn Bogue Hunt oot P 2 $ ‘ - 
Senne hac: ean National Wildlife Federation will in- 
W. G. Lawrence clude its new booklet, “Plant Collecting: 
Roger T. — An Enjoyable Hobby.” 
weer ~ What a huge dollar’s worth! First, 
George M. Sutton 120 beautiful miniature color prints as 


Walter A. Water described; Second, two Albums with 


spaces for every stamp so that as you 
leaf Ahrough you will see the marvelous 
Parade; Third, the booklet on Plant Collecting—total value of all, 
$1.85. 

Send for this Nature Lovers Collection for yourself. Send for 
it and keep it to make a Christmas gift for a boy or girl, man 
or woman who glories in the great outdoors. Send the coupon 
below with your $1 to the National Wildlife Federation at Wash- 
ington, D. C. One-Eighth 
Actual Size 











To National Wildlife Federation 
Denartment AG, 1212 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me your Collection of 120 miniature color prints on gummed Poster | 
Stamps, and include two Stamp Albums and the booklet on Plant Collecting, for | 


all of which I enclose $1. 








Street Address. 








City and State. 
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FUDGE LEADS the 
CANDY PARADE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 








sugars are dissolved and mixture boils. Con- 
tinue cooking, without stirring, until a small 
amount of mixture forms a very soft ball in 
cold water (232°F.); remove from fire; add 
butter and vanilla. Cool to iukewarm 
(110°F.), then beat until mixture begins to 
thicken and loses its gloss. Add nuts. Turn 
at once into greased pan, 8 x 4 inches. When 
firm, cut in squares. 


Peanut Butter Fudge 
1 cup sweetened con- 31, cups finely pow- 


densed milk dered confectioners’ 
3 tablespoons peanut sugar 
butter 4 teaspoon vanilla 


Place condensed milk in top of double 
boiler. Add peanut butter and cook over boil- 
ing water three minutes, or until mixture is 
smooth and blended. Remove from fire, add 
vanilla and sifted confectioners’ sugar grad- 
ually. Blend thoroughly. Pour into buttered 
pans. Chill. When firm, cut in squares. 


BELLE of the BALL 
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which every one of the young autocrats will 
carefully avoid responding. Devote yourself 
to your partner, no matter how long you 
have danced with him. When a stag cuts in, 
greet him with an air of pretty surprise, half 
reluctance, half delight. 

If your partner shows a tendency to gallop, 
cavort, or otherwise kick up his heels, gently 
restrain him. A girl must always look grace- 
ful, particularly on the dance floor. While she 
should be noticed, she should not be con- 
spicuous—as she will be when some deluded 
youth attempts to lead her in wild caperings. 
The stag-line jury, predominantly conserva- 
tive, will observe, grin, and find against the 
plaintiff. Ultimately, a disheveled, breathless 
maiden may have to retire and powder her 
nose the rest of the evening. 

Speak to your hostess, or to the patronesses 
and chaperons, when you arrive, and say 
good-by and thank them when you leave. 
That is not only good manners, but good 
sense—as good manners are. There are so 
many people nowadays who neglect such 
simple politeness that you will be pleasantly 
remembered. If the hostess gives another 
party, she will invite you again. The older 
ladies presiding at a dance, gratified by your 
courtesy, can be really helpful, though, as 
you come sweeping in, you may at first re- 
gard them as only being there for convention's 
sake and as background. It’s something like 
that fable of the lion and the mouse. Un- 
likely as it appears, they may be able to come 
to your rescue when you need it. If they 
see you stuck, they can swing the floor com- 
mittee into action in your behalf, or furnish 
a safe, temporary anchorage. In various ways 
they can promote a girl's stock with boys, in 
ways more subtle than remarking, “She has 
such good manners.” To that, unfortunately, 
the average boyish retort is, “Yes, and she’s 
good to her mother, BUT—” 

Even let your courtesies and kindness ex- 
tend to the competition—to the other girls. 
On the face of it, that sounds like one of 
those difficult Biblical injunctions, such as 
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being kind to your enemies and them that 
hate you. Yet really it isn’t so hard. Friendly 
competition is much more pleasant. If it is 
one of your popular nights and you have a 
string of devoted swains, throw out the life 
line to some poor girl on the rocks. You 
may be able to persuade the lads, if sufficiently 
enthralled, to form a living chain, cutting in 
and relieving each other, to put the marooned 
maiden back into circulation. 

Also there is a recent custom called the 
double-cut, in which couples, usually at the 
instance of one of the girls, exchange partners. 
You and the boy you are dancing with may 
be getting the short end of the trade. You 
may have to do some bewitching and ap- 
pealing to his better nature. “Won't you 
just do it for me?” and similar wiles. But if 
he responds with the gallant mien of a knight 
performing a doughty deed for his lady fair, 
and if other couples join in double-cutting, 
all will go “merry as a marriage bell,’’ as 
Byron said of another successful dance. For 
it is true that the best party is one where 
everyone—not just five or six much-cut-in-on 
girls—has a grand time. 

Such are some of the hints and counsellings 
I have proffered my daughter from time to 
time, as we proceed toward a dance. Some- 
times, to change the subject and relieve the 
girl’s apprehension, we break into song; at 
the end of the trip the taxi driver usually 
compliments my daughter's voice and is chari- 
tably silent on mine. 

We arrive pretty much on time. “Fashion- 
able lateness’ is, to my mind, simply rudeness, 
and it shortens the party unless the imposed- 
upon hostess is willing to pay the orchestra 
extra to play overtime. And when a dance is 
prolonged beyond two o'clock, say, may I 


SING for your SUPPER 


Dora said, “I suppose they want to tell me 
good-by. I just sent them a note to say I was 
going. Maybe they decided to bring me my 
clothes.”’ 

Ferzen had seen them, too. Grand Patrick 
shouted, “Stop your stage, you old musk-ox!” 
and Ferzen turned on the seat to bellow back, 


“Who are you to tell me to stop?” and laid 
the whip to his horses. 
The race was on. Dora saw, to her sur- 


prise, that Phineas was driving the mules, 
with Grand Patrick acting as spirited cox- 
swain. “Run, you liver-colored rats, you! Run! 
Stop the coach, or we'll crowd you off the 
road, you grinning gopher!” Oh, and there 
was Hittybelle punching the mules with the 
gilt sword! And Mitie, her eyes big in her 
thin face, was echoing every word Grand 
Patrick said. 

It was all so familiar—yet so unfamiliar. 
Dora should have been there in the wagon 
seat, whacking the reins over the backs of the 
mules. She found herself muttering as she 
had so often, “Come on, Pale Nip! Faster, 
Tuck, faster!” 

The mules had never been in better shape. 
They were in firm flesh and rested. The wagon 
had no load except its passengers. Around 
another mountain curve, and here the road 
widened. The top-heavy wagon pulled out 
of the road, began creeping up on the stage- 
coach. Dora was on her feet, rocking with 
the coach, shouting with Grand Patrick, ‘Run, 
you misbegotten sons of Satan, you—run!” 
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not wail with reason, 
on a night like this!” 

We enter and I deliver my daughter. 
mission performed, I 
prompt dismissal. 

‘*On with the dance! Let joy be un- 
confined!’ ”’ I proclaim by way of parting, and 
my daughter quotes back at me: 


receive a sweet but 


“'No sleep till morn, when Youth and 
Pleasure meet 

“'To chase the glowing hours 
flying feet.’” 


“T'll be back before morn,” 
told not to hurry. 

A little before the end of the dance, her 
mother and I venture to return for her. Pro- 
viding they do not show up too early, and if 
they watch unobtrusively from the side lines, 
parents should then be tolerated. The old 
dears enjoy it. It renews their youth, it seems. 

Now sound the strains of Home, Sweet 
Home, not too long after the appointed hour. 
Good-by and thanks are said, and we journey 
homeward. Yes, it was a swell party after all, 
we are informed. The stag line was on its 
toes, and there were several youths who were 
especially attentive. 

And so to bed. But from our room to our 
daughter’s the eager conversation runs on. 

“Mother.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Mother, he cut in on me at least seven 
times and he said—’’ 

It is then that I give my final—and perhaps 
least-heeded—piece of advice about dances. 
“Girls—and their mothers—who talk a dance 
over afterwards, ought not to keep fathers, 
who have to work the next day, awake too 
long.” 


with 


I call, and am 
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Even Aunt Hitty’s lips were moving and her 
hands were clenched tight. 

The wagon crept a wheel's length ahead. 
Such a wild din! The wagon was a mule’s 
length ahead. There—there—the wagon passed 
the stagecoach! It pulled up ahead of Fer- 
zen’s six horses, blocking the road so that 
Ferzen had no choice but to stop. This he did, 
yanking up his horses with a spattering of 
invectives, 

Dora climbed out of the stagecoach 
shakily. Phineas was hurrying toward her, 
and they were all piling out of the wagon. 
Suddenly the road went wabbly under her 
feet; the panting mules, the trees, the print- 
ing on the wagon top all blurred, then 
grayed, before Dora’s eyes. She heard muffled 
screams before blackness wrapped her in. 

She came to, to hear Hittybelle saying, 
“Dora, aren't you proud? You fainted—the 
beautifullest faint—and Phineas caught you.” 

“I told her to eat more breakfast,” Aunt 
Hitty scolded. 

Dora looked up into their anxious faces. 
“You—you shouldn’t have come all this way 
just to tell me—good-by.” 

A chorus of voices said, "Good-by? We 
didn’t come to tell you good-by. We came to 
get you, and take you back with us.” 

“You don’t need me,” Dora protested. 
“You can put on such good shows in your 
new, made-over theater. I was never as good 
at acting as the rest of you. You can get along 
without me.” 
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A Johnson & Johnson Official First 
Aid Kit shows thoughtfulness and 
consideration. It is a lasting token 
that is appreciated most in time of 
need. This handy kit contains the 
essential items for prompt first aid 
treatment of minor injuries. Sur- 
prise the family too, by presenting 
a kit for home emergencies. 
For your protection “‘Be Prepared” 
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‘No, we can't,"” Mother said. ‘The Codg- 
er cried nearly the whole night because you 
weren't there to dance and sing ‘Norah 
O'Neale’ to him. And Mitie—oh, poor 
Mitie’s stomach can never keep right side up 
without you.” She gave a side glance at Aunt 
Hitty. ‘Here’s where you're needed, Dora, 
darling, and it would be a hard heart indeed 
would take you from us!” 

Nell put in, “If that laggard of a Pale 
Nip had got back sooner, we'd have come 
into Donkeyback last night and brought you 
home. But he took the whole night to loiter 
along and, even then, Phineas had to go out 
and catch him this morning. Oh, Phineas, 
that was a wonderful‘drive you made to beat 
old Ferzen!” 

Phineas said, “I had to find you, Dora. I 
didn’t want you to think that it was my 
doing—the buying of the circus buildings. 
Old Sam did it himself, without my knowing 
about it—and then, when he told me, I 
couldn't be happy about it because I was 
afraid it would—it would send you back with 
Aunt Hitty.” 

“I've been wanting to tell you, Phineas, 
that I—I didn’t mean all the hateful things 
I've said to you,” Dora murmured feebly. “I 
don't wonder you think I'm a shrew.” 

“I never thought it,” he said. ‘I only said 
it to salvage my own pride. I always think of 
you as I saw you first, pouring tea and giving 
out bread. I thought you were so beautiful.” 

In what was meant to be a confidential 
whisper but wasn't even close to it, Hitty- 
belle put in, “That's what fainting does for 
you, Dora. I saw him looking at you with 
worshipful eyes.” 

But Dora only laughed shakily, She couldn't 
even speak for a choked-up happiness in her 
throat. 

“Dora, we've been talking about that extra 
scene in the play,”’ cried McKean. “That idea 
of yours about the gypsy fortune teller was 
an inspiration. But what do you think the 
fortune teller should tell the rich man?” 

“Only enough to set him to wondering and 
questioning his son—" Dora stopped, looked 
over at Aunt Hitty who was sitting on the 
step of the stagecoach as though she, too, was 
weak in the knees. “But I promised Aunt 
Hitty I'd give up the stage.” 

“Then we'll run a chicken 
Patrick said stubbornly. 

Ferzen spoke up from his place on the 
high seat. He spoke not as an enemy, but as 
an authority on dramatic art. ‘Why should 
you raise chickens, when you're the best actors 
this side of the Mississippi—maybe on the 
other side, too, but I can’t speak of that posi- 
tive. Who'll give us our shows? The road 
never seemed so long if I could be a-lookin’ 
forward to seein’ you folks in a show that 
night. That show about the tattered little 
street cleaner—” 

“Chimney sweep,” McKean corrected him. 

“Whatever she was—that you never got to 
finish because of the hail and the rain—I 
tell you I been a-ponderin’ it ever since, a-won- 
derin’ how it ended. Tell you what you 
oughta do—you oughta run that braggin’ rich 
fellow out on a rail in the second act.” 

Aunt Hitty broke her silence. ‘‘That’d be 
foolish. He's got to repent and suffer and try 
to make amends. These folks know how to 
write plays. Though I do think it's a pity the 
poor mother of the baby should die in the 
third act. Don’t you think, McKean, she 
could maybe rally a little?” 

Everyone stared unbelievingly at Aunt Hit- 
ty, arguing about the best climax for the 
third act. Dora clutched her arm. ‘Aunt 


Grand 


farm,” 
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Hitty, do you mean that you think they ought 
to go ahead and put on The Chimney Sweep?” 


“Yes, I do. It's too bad to keep people 
pondering how it’s going to end. Play-acting 
—the way some people do it—is respectable 
enough.” 

“We couldn't put on The Chimney Sweep 
without Dora. She plays five parts,” Grand 
Patrick said. 

“Then I reckon I'd better not take her back 
to Ohio,”’ Aunt Hitty conceded. 

McKean cried out dramatically, ‘ “Now is 
the winter of our discontent made glorious 
summer!" 

“I ought to know about shows and actors, 
too,” Ferzen said emphatically. “I've seen 
them all. I said from the start that our fine 
Countess de Bragger—or Braggen—” 

“Brag,” said Grand Patrick. 

“was more chaff than wheat, and that's 
why it didn’t surprise me a mite when she 
took herself off in one of her tantrums.” 

“The Countess took herself off! Where?” 
Dora asked. 

“Why, haven't you heard? Gabriel a-horse- 
back, you folks have been buried alive! Yes, 
she shook the filthy dust of the uncultured 
West off her skirts, right after her first per- 
formance.” 

“Tell us what happened,” some one urged 
breathlessly. 

Ferzen told it with relish. ‘This Countess 
—whatever she called herself—thought she'd 
take the town by storm by riding the white 
horse of Tartary—” 

“In Mazeppa—yes, we heard that.” 

Ferzen took time to put a sizable cud of 
chewing tobacco in his cheek. “Well, in the 
show she was supposed to ride the horse up 
steep, rocky crags.” 

“I've seen Menken do it a dozen times,” 
said Grand Patrick. ‘She was a horsewoman, 
Adah Menken.” 

“Which is more than you could say about 
our fine Countess,” said Ferzen. “The horse 
was a sly one and knew she was a green rider, 
trying to show off. She made a sorry mess of 
her ride up the steep crags. The bronc got 
halfway up and there he stopped, dead as a 
doornail. And she couldn't budge him out 
of his tracks.” 

“Phineas,” Dora cried, clutching his arm, 
“did you know that white horse would balk 
when you rode so far out on the plains to find 
the cowboy who owned him? Was that 
how you were training him for the Countess ? 
I—oh, I never thought of that!’ 

Phineas blushed to the roots of his red hair. 
“Yes, I knew this was the best-looking and 
the wiliest white bronc on the plains. I did 
train him, for I thought she needed showing 
up. I wanted to see her get her come- 
uppance.” 

Come-uppance! So that explained Phineas’s 
muttering. Dora murmured surprisedly, “But 
why were you so vengeful?” 

“T'll tell you why,” he said sheepishly to 
them all. “Because I was the one who gave 
it away about our troupe going to open in 
Denver City with a new show. The Countess 
was the woman who wanted to buy my black- 
birds. She hoodwinked me so as to pump in- 
formation out of me. I was tired of her un- 
scrupulous, underhanded ways, and I thought 
it was time a white horse called her bluff.” 

“He called it,” exulted Ferzen. “She had a 
lot of boos and hoots coming to her, if you 
ask me.” 

“The poor soul!” Mother murmured. “She 
should never have tried a riding stunt out 
here where riding is second nature.”’ 


“So the Countess had a tantrum,” Ferzen 
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went on with his interrupted story. “I hear 
as how things were a-sizzlin’ hot back of the 
curtain. She made a good many uncompli- 
mentary remarks about the uncivilized, un- 
cultured West. We was the swine, in short, 
who didn’t recognize the pearls she was 
a-castin’ before us. And so she left her com- 
pany and her trunks and went back to Mis- 
sissippi.” 

“Her trunks! Her twenty-three trunks of 
velvets and satins and plumes and jet?” 
Mother repeated covetously. 

“Every trunk is left, and not from choice. 
They were held because she owed a hotel bill. 
And Sloan, at Sloan House, said if I saw you 
folks to tell you that you could have those 
trunks for your own price.” 

Nell and Mother both let out gurgles of 
ecstasy. ‘Those beautiful costumes of hers! 
McKean, we wouldn't have any trouble put- 
ting on that extra scene at the Fair. With 
those trunks, Nell, you can play any part 
McKean could write. Of course the Countess 
is taller than Nell and bigger in every way, 
wouldn't you say, Aunt Hitty?” 

Aunt Hitty said, “Yes, but the gowns could 
be taken up. You take up a little off each 
seam, and each dart. I could take them up 
so a body could never guess but what they'd 
been cut to fit her.” 

Mother caught at one of her hands, and 
Nell caught the other one. “Oh, Aunt Hitty, 
won't you please stay and help us? This play, 
The Chimney Sweep, that we never finished— 
we've decided to put in an extra scene, and 
we'll have all those costumes of the Countess’s 
to make over!” 

“And no one else ever remembers to put 
meat on for soup,” Mitie added. 

“We do need you, Aunt Hitty,” Dora 
begged. 

What magic lies in those words, “We 
need you!” Aunt Hitty’s face softened, tears 
came to her eyes. She said, “I might as well 
tell you folks the truth. After I saw you act 
and realized what it meant to others, I 
couldn't see anything unrespectable about the 
theater. I believe the real reason why I kept 
insisting on taking Dora home with me was 
because—" her voice choked—"‘because that 
big house was so lonely. That’s why I stayed 
on at Donkeyback—because I wasn’t sure in 
my mind what I wanted—or what was best 
to do. And I did dread going back alone. I'll 
be glad to stay on, if you think I can help.” 

Ferzen gathered up the reins, leaned from 
his high seat. “I'll be a-spreadin’ the news in 
Denver City that you're comin’ back to give 
us the rest of that play. Now, pull that 
painted cheese box out of my way. The 
stagecoach has to go on.” 

He waved his whip at Dora as he swung 
into the road. The clatter of the wheels 
seemed to keep time to a melody in her heart. 
The Codger was stretching out his arms to 
her, and she reached happily for him. Out of 
the hubbub of excited talk, certain bits de- 
tached themselves. ‘We'll call it Mallory 
Gardens,” Grand Patrick was saying, ‘“‘and 
these shovel-footed mules will grow fat and 
sassy with nothing to do but bring people out 
to our shows. Ah, it'll be a sweet place!” 
Aunt Hitty was murmuring, “I've half a mind 
to put a train on Nell’s blue satin.” 

Phineas pushed up to Dora, said, “McKean 
says he'll give me the part of the sword 
swallower, along with being the rich guest 
who holds out the bun. He said you'd drill 
me in the part of the sword swallower.” 

Dora laughed shakily. “I'll make a won- 
derful sword swallower out of you,” she 
promised. 
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ony Fields in Girl Scouting (Picture Spread) scininiieone:. ai SCHROTTKY, OLEDA. Camp Costume Box, Th.reccccoocooooo-May 28 
“and Three Interesting Projects for Fun and Service Nov. 28 —Dressing the Play Giinidacioshenssoteciaaac a 
ae TuCKER, GERTRUDE. Blue Blossoms in Carolina Aug. 8 —Famous American Women ~Jan, 28 
-out f W hat’s On the Air?_..Jan. 33, Feb. 39, March 38, Apr. 38, May 36, Stock, Ernest. “Play’s the seiaiorn The’ How to 
ce!” | June 36, July 38, Aug. 38, Sept. 42, Oct. 38, Nov. 38, Dec. 39 Choose and Rebhearse It... SN TREE 
nind | W bat’s On the Screen?.... Jan. 39, Feb. 37, March 39, Apr. 39, May —Setting the Play..... Apr. 21 
37, June 37, July 39, Aug. 39, Sept. 43, Oct. 39, Nov. 39, Dec. 38 WeEIss, JOHANNA. Girl Scouts of ‘Bethlebem, ‘Pennsyl- 
a vania Produce Their Own Marionette Play)......00000000 Apr. 28 
al HEALTH AND SAFETY 
uest fi Capes, HAZEL RAWSON. Don’t Let Anything Stop You!..July 30 LESERASURS : . 
drill CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) Beust, Nora. Good Times With Books... mm Jan, 36, Feb. 
j { —Small Secret World July 35 40, March 40, June 40, July 40, "Oct. 40, Dec. 41 
won- | ——Therve’s Health im This Posts 9 ..cccccccscccsccoveseveesreesnseeen Sept. 35 —"Good Books, Good Friends? ...ccccccicccnonseenenenenene NOV. 40 
she | FRANCE, BEULAH. Public Health Jobs....... ...9ept. 8 Darrow, JANE. “Object, Remuneration” 0.0.00 LeC. 15 


| NELSON, FLORENCE. When All the Wi oods ‘Are Green. May 15 Penny for Your Thoughts, A (Letters)..........Jan. 40, Feb.-Dec. 44 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 
MUSIC AND DANCING 


LITERATURE (Cont.) 
Fiction 


BRINK, CAROL Ryriz. Winter Cottage V, VI, VII, VIII... ‘ 
Jan. 23, Feb. 21, March 23, Apr. 23 
COBLENTZ, CATHERINE CATE. Swiftest Nag in Albe- 
marle, The aoe Apr. 8 
—Weasel June 24 
CORNWELL, JULIE. See PARADIS, MARJORIE 
CrisT, MARGARET KosTER. In the Lap of the Gods 
DraKE, EMILY HopkKINs. “Someone You Know’”.............. 
Evans, HuBert. MacTavish Winks 
GLEN, DIARY AVERY. Big Beswess—_§_.__.__._... 
—Day in the Country, A sassmeneeee March 8 
—Dilsey Smarls the Str anads..cccccccccoeccroreennereeeereeieernennenn NOV. 14 
Sg eS 7S Se. A 
—Peek-a-Boo! July 14 




















GIRL SCOUT STORIES 





PricE, EpDITH BALLINGER. Dumb Show, The.......................Oct. 18 
Titus, NANCY. Janey and the Many Mancios eb. 18 
— Jamey Fiteds a SRip pve reciccncceccecsecsvevvnnvnesvvcevrevvereorseee . 20 
—Old Lady Wintev............... ‘picetciunchieccnsseeiiias: We 
WarREN, LESLIE. Daisies Never r Lie. secnintreaeectinonsanceeee nn 
—Early Bird, The... oe 
HoGNER, DoroTHY Cuitps. Black A Miguel... seecsscnseeel NOs 3 
Hutt, ELEANOR. Bright Idea... Ree enone Sept. 11 
—Sara Broadens Out................ Be ee 
Justus, May. “Music Hath Charms”... vane “Oct. 8 
KNox, ESTHER MELBOURNE. Trumpeter SUI nee Oct. 13 
—Victory Is a Mountain me Rae Creer ae 
LANE, NEOLA TRACY. Dust in the Wind. . _March 14 
LEIGHTON, MARGARET CARVER. Ranch of the Blue Stones..June 9 
MoTHER M. ANNA. Legend of the Flame Tree, The..........Feb. 14 
MULLER, CHARLES G. Ellen Unlaxes. nines SY 20 
OLps, HELEN DIEHL. Fair Way to a JOB .cccceccccccccceccsneenen July 8 
PARADIS, MARJORIE. Applause for Midge........... sept. 22 
seo ON NO UI TU acne cece cise, oe 
—Red, White, and Blue................ oer “March 20 
PARADIS, MARJORIE and CORNWELL, , Jue. ‘Distance 
Lends Enchantment. Nov. 8 
Price, EpIrH BALLINGER. Also see Girl Scout. Stories 
—Among Those Presents ime. S 
—My Book and Heart Aug. 14 
Tirus, Nancy. See Girl Scout Stories 
TUCKER, GERTRUDE. Blue Blossoms in Carolina 
WARREN, LESLIE. See Girl Scout Stories 
WEBER, LENORA MATTINGLY. Sing For Your Supper 1, Il, 
Ill, IV, V, VI, Vi, VII sssemeueMay 5, June 
21, July 23, Aug. 23, Sept. 18, Oct. 23, Nov. 23, Dec. 23 
WIpDDEMER, MARGARET. My Lady Green-Sleeves................Dec. 12 
WRIGHT, FRANCES FiTzpATRICK. Miss Downing 
Speaking........... een , & 
—Spirit of 76, ‘The... 


Poetry 














BACON, JOSEPHINE DaAsKAM. Wanderers, The... 
CoFFIN, ROBERT P. TRISTRAM. Bad Winds Blow Some 
Gooa ........ 
—My Brother ‘and 1 ‘Stand i in the Dark... 
—Name, The ee ene 
—Needles in Haystacks... 
Davis, FLORENCE Boyce. Saint Befana ond the Wise 
: re e 
Frost, FRANCES. Early Summer... 
—Peace Pipe eescsaairaesh 
—Incident in Juniper... 
HILL, LEONA AMES. Page from « a Cookbook... 
LONG, ELIZABETH-ELLEN. California Dusk... 
etc. 
—Three Hopi Indian Songs... 
Mayo, ELEANOR. Island People... = 
THOMPSON, DorOTHY BROWN. Green Heritage... sae 
WALLACE, ELEANOR GLENN. Lady’s Mount Nov. 27 


MOVIES 


Doss, HELEN GricsBy. Dog Stars of the Movies March 5 
—Mickey Rooney June 18 
—Sisters: Star and Stand-In (Gloria Jean).......................NOv. 11 
—Virginia Weidler July 5 
—Walt Disney's Pinocchio ee a, 

W hat’s On the Screen? (See Community Life) 











DECEMBER, 1940 





Downey, FairFax. Belle of the Ball Dec. 10 
Girl Scout Song Contest Apr. 39, July 41 
Justus, May. “Music Hath Charms” 
LoMax, ALAN. Music in Your Own Back Yard 
RaMSAY, JANET. Ambassador of Song (Melchior). 
—Sweden’s Great Lady of Song (Thorborg) 
WIDDEMER, MARGARET. My Lady Green-Sleeves .cccccoccoooe 











NATURE 


April Days Have Shiny Ways (Picture Spread)... 

CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 
—Comet for Christmas, A as Dec. 
—Dog of Destiny Sept. 
—Doctors for the Four-Footed........ Oct. 
—Earthquakes at Work June 
—Furred and Fimmy Treasure......ccccccccecccee oem 
—High Cost of Glitter, The... palate rece 
—How Sea Otters Made History.. a 
~—Hunted for Hats femeeaees Dec. 
— Mighty Atom, Te...:.ccccccccceccierene Sept. 
—Our Warming World...... 
—Plant Wizards at Work... 
—Prisoners Without Bars.......... 
—That Regal Rodent (Chinchilla) 
—They Do a Humming Business ......c10cc00000- 

—"Town of Twenty Thousand Pets’’.......... 
—Trapping Sunshine.............. 

CoBLENTZ, CATHERINE CATE. Hoof prints in + History.... 

—Swiftest Nag in Albemarle, The... 
—Weasel . ‘ 

DECK, RAYMOND. S. “Parade of the Birds, The. 

Doss, HELEN GricsBy. Dog Stars of the Movieg.............. 

Evans, HuBert. MacTavish Winks : 

FARRELL, ANNE. Brookgreen, An Enchanted Garden... 

Girl Scouts on Horseback (Picture Spread )..... 

HoGNER, DorotHy CHILDs. Black Miguel... wise 

HOLLAND, RUPERT SARGENT. John Bartram’s ‘Secret 

Garden 
Lou Henry Hoover Girl Scout Scholarship is in s Garden. 
ing 
PEATTIE, DoNnaLp CuLRoss. Lucy “Audubon, “Ameri- 
can Wife Aug. 5 

WILEY, CYNTHIA. “How Does Your Garden Grow? “ae _Apr. 10 

—Challenging Profession, A “March 11 





























THE OUT-OF-DOORS 





Camp Is the Place for Fun (Picture Spread) 
Down to the Seas “edie With the Girl Scout Mariners 
(Picture Spread )..... 
Gypsy Trips Add Zest to » Girl ‘Scout ‘Camping... 
Happy Hands at Work That’s Play (Picture Spread)... 
It’s Fun to Camp at Andree (Picture Spread) 
PORTER, CARRIE. Come to Camp Amd re e.c.......::0ccccc00c0e00 March 
Posson, Joyce. “Pipsqueak and I” (A Camper's Diary) July 28 
RANDOLPH, JILL. Canadian Odyssey.. 
SCHROTTKY, OLEDA. Camp Costume Box, The 
WILEE, LILLIAN. Seven Day Cruise of a Girl Scout Mari- 
ner Ship, The Sept. 








SPORTS AND GAMES 





Advertising Questionnaire 
CoBLENTzZ, CATHERINE CATE. Hoofprints in History 
CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times a 
—Art on Icee............ ae 
—It Wouldn't Keow Itself (Football) _. ..Nov. 2 
Girl Scouts on Horseback (Picture Spread)... cee are asad Nov. 
HoGNER, DorotHy CHILps. Black Miguel 


Photography Contest July 45, Aug. 41, 43 





VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION 





CARROLL, LATROBE. In Step With the Times (News) 
—Girl, the Boy, and the Job, The..... ‘a 

ELLIOTT, VIRGINIA A. Adventure into Advertising 

FRANCE, BEULAH. Public Health Jobs... 

Hoo.ey, ANNE SARACHON. Secretary's ‘Job, The 

Ops, HELEN DIEHL. Fair Way to a Job. 


Wirey, CyNnTHIA. Challenging Profession, A....... _.March 11 
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Please ENTER my subscription-as checked below. 


Payment of $____> is enclosed. 


Name a ee 
Street teenies 


ee a 


[] 8 months $1 


A erianGi rl C] 1 yr. $1.50 


14 West 49th Street New Yo, N.Y. [| 2 years $2 


All Prices Above for U. S. and Canada — Foreign 60c a Year Extra. 
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BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


First Class Permit Ne. 1710, Sec. 510, P. L. & R., New York, N. Y. 


The American Girl 
14 West 49th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 
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The. “White.” Gift 


IS SMART FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
ALL THROUGH THE NEW YEAR 





Book Mark or Letter Opener 
—a useful little gift to tuck 
in your Christmas stocking. 
Of satin-finished bronze, it 
has a design in green and 
black and a green tassel. 


A Pen and Pencil Set she 
will be proud to have. In 
mottled green, with gold- 
filled trefoil clips, the pen 
point is 14-K gold and the 
pencil has eraser and 
leads. 
EEE 
11-762 Pen only .. . 1.28 
11-763 Pencil only . 1,00 
Pencil in mottled green, 
with gold plated band and 





Informals are just right for 
thank yous and brief notes, 
especially when of ivory- 
colored stock with trefoil 
printed in gold. Each box 
contains 24 scored and 
paneled sheets (to be 
folded to 3” x 4”) and 
24 envelopes. 

WI visa xascsaasssusevas $.50 








tip, and ring for sautoir. 
PD ak scerscstsscveasens $.35 
Sautoir of green grosgrain 
ribbon. 11-756 ........ $.25 


The new Stationery will in- 
spire gay letters with its 
colors of bright red and 
green on clear white. The 
box cover carries out the 
attractive design. There 
are 24 double sheets and 
24 envelopes in each box. 





The Letter Case makes a 
smart gift for traveler or 
stay - at-home. It has 
pockets to keep station- 
ery and stamps conven- 
iently at hand and is fit- 
ted with correspondence 
cards, pencil and per- 
petual calendar. Deep 
green leatherette with 
gilt lettering. 

=. ae vaereeeres $.75 


A Five Year Diary will make 
a lasting gift! It has a lock 
and key and there’s a page 
for each date for five years; 
also interesting data on 
Horoscopes, Birth Stones, 
etc. Handsomely bound in 
wine leatherette with gilt 
design. Size 55%" x 4%”. 


Collectors Corner 


An Autograph Album will 
please the school gradu- 
ate-to-be as well as the in- 
veterate autograph hunt- 
er. The green leatherette 
cover, stamped in gold, 
holds 46 gold-edged 
sheets of tinted paper. 

WER ccdecotseadccanec’ $.35 


A Scrap Book is a perfect 
gift for the collector of 
‘most anything—clippings, 
menus, programs and for 
word and picture records 
of trips. Loose-leaf, of 
green leatherette, with 40 
sheets of cream mounting 
paper. 11-619 ........ $.50 











GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service, 14 West 49th St., New York 





DOMESTIC 
DETAILS 


Party Napkins, with an over-all pattern, 
are printed in soft green and brown on 
textured paper. 11-613 Pkg. of 24 $.10 


The Cookie Box, covered with cork, is of 
sturdy metal with gayly colored trim. 
Diam. 8”, height 3%”. 11-593....$1.25 


A Recipe File, with lined, loose-leaf 
pages and culinary index, is 7”x9”, with 
green leatherette cover. Additional stand- 
ard sized sheets may be bought in any 
stationery store. 11-594 





‘ 








FOR COLOR 
IN THE KITCHEN 


Brownie’s Apron is of printed percale, with a gay design in color on a yellow 
background. Brown bands, and a brown and gold pocket add contrast and 
trim. “Sites ome, modi, lara. GaBP 0 ........:..-..-06.cccscacsosssacsnelscscovcsssecesees $.85 


A Pinafore, prettily prim, is of candy-striped percale in green and white, with solid 
green trefoil pocket, bands, and fly-away frills. Small, medium, large. 8-293 $.75 


The Bib Apron for Girl Scouts, of palm green percale, is designed like Brownie’s 
apron, and trimmed with bright bands of blue, red, and yellow, with big yellow 
trefoil patch pocket. Small, medium, large. 8-294..................cccccccccceeeseeeees $.95 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service 
14 West Forty-Ninth Street, New York, New York 
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